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Chronicle 


Home News.—On September 19, Secretary of Agri 
culture Hyde startled the country by making a flat accu 
sation that the Russian Government, through an agency 
here, had conspired to lower the price of 
wheat by selling short on the Chicago 
Board of Trade. He named 5,000,000 
bushels as the amount sold. The statement was immedi- 
ately met by a cry of derision from a part of the press 
and by a denial from the Russians. The President of the 
Board of Trade asked Secretary Hyde for further in 
formation. The Secretary immediately replied with a 
sharp telegram demanding an investigation and offering 
to supply facts. Later, the All-Russian Textile Syndicate 
admitted having sold 7,500,000 bushels short in the space 
of four days. On top of this revelation came the news 
that American export of wheat to foreign countries had 
practically ceased, due to the fact that Russia was fever- 
ishly dumping wheat in Europe. 


Wheat 
Crisis 


It was variously esti- 
mated that the amount available for Russian export was 
between 56,000,000 and 80,000,000 bushels. Ships were 
being chartered in all directions and in some countries 
the Russians were underselling American wheat by ten 
cents a bushel. It was freely charged here that the im- 
mediate purpose of this selling was to build up credits 
for imports of machinery under the Five Year Plan and 


that the occasion was seized by the Russians for the pur 
pose of still further creating discontent in the farm re 
gions of the United States and elsewhere. Meanwhile a 
forged telegram was published in Chicago that the Cana- 
dian wheat pool was in serious difficulties and would be 
taken over by the Government. This was immediately 
denied but the downward price of wheat continued, 
reaching a new low since 1906 of seventy-seven cents for 
September wheat. The result of this was that various 
Senators called for legislation setting an embargo on 
Russian manganese, coal, wheat, lumber, wood-pulp, 
The Fish Committee still further ex- 
tended its investigations into this matter and into the 


gelatine and glue, 


rumors that dumping had been going on in many com- 
modities for the space of two or three months. 

New charges were filed with Bishop William A. Ains 
worth by four traveling elders of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church South. The nature of the charges was not made 
known, but the New York Times was 
authority for the statement that they 
covered three fields: 


New 
Cannon 
Charges charges based on 
personal conduct; charges based on Bishop Cannon’s 
stock speculations ; charges based on his political activities 
and handling of money for campaign purposes. It was 
understood that several of these charges were based on 
evidence uncovered since Bishop Cannon was acquitted 
at the Methodist Conference some months ago. In a radio 
to the Times, Bishop Cannon charged his accusers with 
violating the regulations of his Church and declared that 
his defense would be to attack their legality. He refused 
to discuss the matter further. 


Canada.—The first session of Canada’s Seventeenth 
Parliament, which was prorogued by Viscount Willingdon, 
the Governor General, on September 22, was one of the 

shortest in Canadian history. It was 
Parliament 


Near called by the new Premier, R. B. Ben- 
Ends : 


nett, on September 8, for the purpos« 
of passing emergency legislation to relieve the economic 
conditions. Three major measures were enacted: an ap- 
propriation of $20,000,000 for use in providing work and 
relief for the unemployed; a bill to prevent dumping of 
natural and manufactured products on the Canadian mar- 
ket; and the emergency tariff, chronicled in this depart- 
ment last week. The tariff schedules were approved by 
the House with slight changes in but a few of the 130 
items; the changes affected agricultural implements and 
potatoes. Premier Bennett read into the records the guar- 
antees given to him by manufacturers to the effect that the 
higher duties would not increase the price to the con- 
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sumers. The day after the prorogation of Parliament, 
Mr. Bennett and his official party sailed for London to 
attend the Imperial Conference. With him were Hugh 
Guthrie, Minister of Justice, H. H. Stevens, Minister of 
Trade and Commerce, Maurice Dupré, Solicitor General, 
and several constitutional and agricultural authorities. 


Chile——News of the suppression of a revolt in the 
army was the first public indication given that a revolt 
Strict censorship was enforced by the 
Government following the report that 
five Chileans, political exiles living in 
Buenos Aires, of whom two were mili- 
tary leaders and three were civilians, accompanied by two 
Americans, had landed their plane near the army post at 
Concéption and had attempted to stir up a revolution. 
The fliers were taken into custody and were held for 
trial before a military court. The Government immedi- 
ately took extreme precautions against an uprising and 
issued reports to the effect that perfect order was being 
maintained throughout the country. It was indicated that 
extreme measures would be taken against the captured 
Chileans. Assurances were given that the two Americans, 
Edward Orville de Larin and Reed Smith Doyle, would 
be given “all the immunity that international treaties and 
customs permit.” The Minister of War, General B. 
Blanche, issued a declaration of the absolute loyalty of 
the army to the Government of President Carlos Ibafiez. 


was meditated. 


Revolt 
Suppressed 


Dominican Republic.—After a conference with Presi- 
dent Rafael L. Trujillo, the survey committee appointed 
to estimate the property loss in the recent hurricane made 
preliminary plans to seek an emergency 
loan of about $3,000,000 in the United 
States. The President had a definite 
report that the American Red Cross was feeding 18,000 
in one section of the city and considered it necessary to 
provide for 30,000 shelterless refugees and find work for 
many more. Thousands of babies in Santo Domingo were 
dying from lack of milk and 500 cases of gangrene had 
developed. The United States destroyer Gilmer was 
expected with additional medical supplies. On the re- 
quest of President Trujillo, Colonel R. M. Cutts, Marine 
brigade commander at Port-au-Prince, Hayti, asked the 
Navy Department to send fifty marines to Santo Domingo 
“to handle food supply and for moral effect.” At the 
same time President Trujillo ordered that the collection 
of internal revenue, ordinarily supervised by Dominican 
officials, should be turned over to an American customs 
receivership for supervision. 


Relief 
Plans 


France.—The budget for the fiscal year beginning in 
April, 1931, approved by the Cabinet on September 18, 
showed a slight decrease from the figures for the current 
year, the first visible reduction since the 
stabilization of the franc in 1928. The 
schedule of proposed expenditures to- 
taled almost exactly 50,000,000,000 francs (about $2,000,- 
000,000), of which nearly twenty-five per cent was as- 
signed to the several arms of national defense, forty per 


Budget 
for 1931 
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cent to interest and redemption of the public debt, and 
thirty-five per cent to civil expenses. The parliamentary 
discussion of the budget awaits the opening of the Cham- 
ber early in November. 

While production figures for the principal industries of 
France showed new highs for the early months of 1930, 
studies of foreign-trade conditions revealed a notable de- 
cline in both imports and exports. The 
balance in foreign trade was slightly less 
unfavorable than during recent years, 
and there was no visible threat of unemployment, though 
observers looked for France to share in the world slump 
before the end of the year. Emile Moreau, Governor 
of the Bank of France, resigned late in September, to 
assume the presidency of a large private bank. He was 
succeeded by Jules Cambon, former Assistant Governor. 
M. Moreau was one of the chief advisers of the Poincaré 
Government in the stabilization of the franc and in all 
matters of international finance. 


Economic 
Varia 





Germany.—Despite the political upheaval that took 
place in the general elections and the possible international 
complications that may result from it, conditions in Ger- 
many were fairly tranquil. Rumors of 
a coup were quickly dispelled when it 
was pointed out that the parties, espe- 
cially the Fascist, which might be inclined to such a move, 
did not have the military or financial backing to carry it 
through. The Fascists, in fact, seemed to have been 
sobered by the very extent of their victory and the possi- 
bility that they might have to share the responsibility of 
governing the country. The Fascist leader, Herr Hitler, 
has been most conservative in his statements since the 
elections and has announced that his party had not yet 
decided what steps it would take. On the other hand, 
speculations about international complications were not 
so easily downed. The parties which opposed the Young 
Plan when it was up for consideration in the last Reichs- 
tag elected 315 of the 576 deputies in the new Reichstag. 
With the German press demanding a new shuffle in the 
reparations deal, it was thought likely that the opposition 
would demand a revision of the Young Plan. The passage 
of such a bill would involve the whole question of repara- 
tions and inter-allied debts, leaving the solution up to the 
United States. 

The meetings of the German-American Mixed Claims 
Commission at The Hague became rather stormy as they 
neared their close. ‘With $40,000,000 involved in the 
final cases under consideration, the 
American representative, R. B. Bonynge, 
became indignant at the refusal of the 
German representatives to submit certain official reports 
concerning the munitions conflagration at Kingsland, 
N. J., early in 1917. The German refusal was based on 
the fact that the submission of the documents in question 
would reveal the Foreign Office code. The other cases 
involved were the Black Tom explosion in 1916, and the 
poisoning of horses and mules in New York, Baltimore, 
Norfolk and Newport News. The German representative 
admitted responsibility in the poisoning cases. 


Post-Election 
Conditions 


Mixed-Claims 
Commission 
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Great Britain—Remedies for the critical economic 
situation in Great Britain were agitated by the three polliti- 
cal parties and by industrial groups of manufacturers and 
workers. Sir William Morris announced 
the formation of a national council of 
industry and commerce that would be 
free from politics but, presumably, would put pressure 
on the political parties. “The depth and persistence of 
Britain’s industrial depression demand immediate action,” 
Sir William stated. The proposed council would consist 
of the leaders in the main industries. Its object would 
be “to secure the adoption of proper measures for pro- 
tecting the home market and to advance the cause of 
empire trade by every possible means.” For the same 
end, a joint memorandum was issued by the General 
Council of the Trades Union Congress and the Federa- 
tion of British Industries. This memorandum marked 
the first instance in which labor and capital ever joined 
in petitioning the Government for a better economic or- 
ganization of the Empire. It was published with a view 
of influencing the Imperial Conference which met on 
October 1. Two chief recommendations were made: the 
establishment of a “ Commonwealth trade conference,” 
and of a “ Commonwealth economic secretariate.” 

In the political area, both Conservatives and Liberals 
bitterly attacked the Government for its ineptitude in 
handling the unemployment situation and trade depression. 
These criticisms, made principally by 
Lloyd George for the Liberals and by 
Neville Chamberlain, chairman of the 
Conservative party, were looked on as the preliminaries 
to the campaign for a general election. Mr. Chamberlain 
plainly stated the protectionist policy as the Conservatives’ 
solution for the economic distress. Lloyd George was 
more direct in his attack on the Labor Government. 
“ There has been nothing comparable to the present posi- 
tion since the darkest hours of the war,” he said. ‘“ Un- 
employment is growing; not by battalions but by divi- 
sions, week by week, and I cannot see the end of it. We 
are not passing through, but passing into, a crisis.” 
Though dissatisfied with the Labor Government, he stated 
that he would not use his balance of power to oust it 
until he was satisfied that the Government’s errors were 
incurable. In answer to these criticisms, the latest re- 
port of the executive body of the Labor party throws 
all the blame on the present capitalistic system. The 
question of unemployment bade fair to be the dominating 
one at the annual conference of the Labor party to be 
held at Llandudno on October 6. 


Industrial 
Efforts 


Political 
Statements 


Ireland.—Statistics as to emigration to the United 
States during the past three years were supplied by the 
United States Consul General in Dublin. In 1927-28, 
the quota of 28,567 was filled; 3,215 
applications were refused. In 1928-29, 


Emigration to 
The United States 


the quota remaining the same, 22,096 
were given entrance papers to the United States; 4,241 
were refused. During 1929-30, the reduced quota of 17,- 
853 was filled, and applications were refused-to 4,195. 
The quotas refer to Free State nationals, wherever they 
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reside; only ten per cent, however, of the total is reserved 
for non-residents in Ireland. The high proportion of re- 
fusals, according to the report, was caused by inability 
to pass the literacy tests. The conclusion drawn from this 
fact by Irish observers was that the better classes were 
not applying for emigration visas. 


Italy.—Augusto Turati, Secretary General of the Fascist 
party, resigned his office on September 24, and Giovanni 
Giuriati, President of the Chamber of Deputies, was ap- 
Turati, pointed to succeed him. He will take 
Fascist Secretary, office on October 8. The fact was re- 
Resigns vealed by the publication in the Foglio 
d’Ordini, the official organ of the party, of S. Turati’s 
letter to the Premier, asking permission to retire, and the 
latter’s reply, acceding to his request. S. Turati had oc- 
cupied the influential post of party secretary for five 
years. He asked to be relieved of office a year ago, but 
his request was denied. His successor, a former associate 
of Gabriele d’Annunzio in Fiume, has held two Cabinet 
posts, first as Minister of the Liberated Provinces, and 
later as Minister of Public Works. 


Peru.—Court proceedings against the former President, 
Augusto B. Leguia, were begun on September 20. It 
will be remembered that the Government headed by 
Sefor Leguia was overturned by Lieut. 
Col. Luis M. Sanchez Cerro in late 
August. Senor Leguia was captured 
and held in custody by the provisional military Govern- 
ment. He was charged with peculation and the misuse of 
government funds. All of his property and personal ef- 
fects were seized, and demands were made that all having 
any possessions of his must deliver them. The proceed- 
ings were carried on by the National Sanctions Court, 
headed by Justice Felipe Imeres. The former President 
was not permitted to appear before the tribunal. His 
depositions were taken by Justice Imeres in his cell in 
the penitentiary. The nature of these was kept strictly 
secret. Action was taken, at the same time, against the 
former Premier, Benjamin Huaman de los Heros, a 
fugitive, and eighteen other former officials in the deposed 
Government. 


Trial of 
Leguia 


Russia.—Not only American voices, but those of a 
general consensus of European observers testified to an 
apparent plan on the part of the Soviet Government to 
demoralize the world market by the 
dumping not only of wheat, but of a 
multitude of other products, both raw 
and manufactured. While importing Canadian and 
Australian wheat for its northern districts, more than 
500,000 quarters of wheat were reported as shipped from 
Russia in the second half of August, and before Sep- 
tember 17 more than 100 wheat vessels had left Russian 
ports, the greater number bound for Italy. 56,000,000 
bushels were said to be ready for shipment. Plans to dis- 
courage Russian dumping were reported from France 
and Germany. The British coal trade was suffering ; and 
prices of wheat fell again at Liverpool. Yet the Moscow 


Wheat 
Dumping 
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Izvestiya on September 18 reported grain collections as 
not being up to the collectivization program. 

At the same time what reports were available from 
Russia indicated a continually growing situation of food 
shortage, acute poverty, and discontent. An elaborate 
“ counter-revolutionary plot” was “ un- 
earthed” by the Soviet secret police 
(OGPU), to account for prevailing 
famine conditions as due to sabotage by paid employes 
of a British concern, and workers’ “ resolutions ” asking 
for the ringleaders’ death were announced. American 
employes in Russian concerns continued to complain of 
living conditions, in spite of the fact, as stated by the New 
York Times correspondents, that they were being provided 
with special food and lodging, inaccessible to the natives. 

While the exportation of wheat, at all cost of suffering 
and human life, was considered necessary by the Govern- 
ment for the execution of the Five Year Plan of In- 
dustrialization, confusion amounting to 
“chaos ” was reported from the principal 
industrial plants. A dispatch from Len- 
ingrad of September 9, to /zvestiya, stated that, in the 
great Red Putilov tractor factory “the conditions of 
workers’ discipline has assumed a threatening character.”’ 
The Makyeyev factories complained of disobedience to 
party orders, “incapacity”? of economic management, 
continual diminution of output, loss of the spirit of 
‘“ socialist competition and shock troop energy,” alarming 
increase in accidents, accumulation of debris, etc. Dnepro- 
petrovsk complained of “ delays, accidents, and buffoon- 
ery,” and continual clashes between shifts and workmen’s 
units. The Communist party Central Committee ascribed 
conditions to general “lack of energy and initiative in 
the mobilization of internal resources.” Requisitions were 
continually sent to headquarters for material already in 
stock, but overlooked in the confusion. Radical “ clean- 
ing-up ” of personnel and increased repressive measures 


Internal 
Situation 


Labor 
Demoralization 


were suggested as a remedy. 


Turkey.—After six years of single-party Government, 
an opposition party led by Fethi Bey, and consisting of 
the fifteen deputies who retired from the People’s party 
led by the Premier, Ismet Pasha, took 
its place in the extraordinary session of 
Parliament called for September 25. 
Permission for the formation of this new party was 
granted by the President, Kemal Pasha, as recorded in 
our issue of August 23. Ismet Pasha, who served as 
Premier under President Kemal, resigned his office at the 
opening of the Parliament but was reappointed. Free 
discussion of legislation would be permitted in the new 
two-party system. One of the first announcements of 
Fethi Bey as official leader of the Opposition was that he 
would draw up a petition to Kemal Pasha whereby he 
would allow himself to be elected President of the Turkish 
The President’s second term of four 


Two-party 
System 


Republic for life. 
years expires next year. 


League of Nations.—A final stage in the considera- 
tion of M. Briand’s European Federation plan was 
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reached when, on September 17, the Assembly approved 
of a proposal that had been formulated 
by M. Marinkovitch, Jugoslav Foreign 
Minister, and agreed upon by Messrs. 
Henderson and Briand. According to this, the twenty- 
seven European Governments were to prepare, during the 
coming year, a concrete plan for closer collaboration be- 
tween themselves, with the assistance of a committee act- 
ing through the Secretariate of the League. The basis 
thereof would be the French memorandum of May 17, 
plus the comments thereon of the twenty-six European 
Governments who replied to M. Briand. The committee 
was partly formed, with M. Briand as Chairman, and Sir 
Eric Drummond, Secretary General of the League, as 
Secretary, thus keeping the project within League frame- 
work. 

Never, said M. Osusky, delegate from Czechoslovakia, 
had there been such an atmosphere of gloom in the League 
as this eleventh session of the Assembly. The delegates 
were faced by the threats the approach- 
ing winter contained for destitution and 
even revolution, due to the world-wide 
economic crisis, the chief cause of which was seen in the 
enormous overproduction of wheat, resulting in a surplus 
of 500,000,000 bushels, combined with an impending gold 
shortage, on which latter point the British have laid special 
stress. The chief symptom was in the army of 12,000,000 
unemployed. A world-wide investigation of the situation 
was resolved upon by the Assembly on September 23. 
Plans for possible relief were complicated by the demand 
of the Eastern European agricultural countries, whose 
spokesman was Hipolit Gliwic, former Polish Minister of 
Commerce, to receive preferential tariffs for farm 
produce despite existing most-favored-nation clauses. 
This proposal was strongly opposed by Dr. Walter Rid- 
dell, Canada’s permanent delegate to the League, in the 
name also of Australia and South Africa, since it would 
close several of their “ most important markets.” 


European 
Committee 


Economic 
Inquiry 





The third and last article in the series on 
Mexico by Joseph F. Thorning will appear next 
week. It will be called “‘ Mexico: Politics, Army, 
Church.” In this the author will deal with the 
three most powerful elements in Mexican life, 
and show how they interact. 


Hilaire Belloc will contribute a surprising piece 
called “A Guide to Flattery.” To appreciate it 
the reader will have to be intimate with the Bel- 
locian mind which can thus produce maxims on 
“how to get on in the world.” 


G. K. Chesterton’s quarrel with H. G. Wells 
never ends. Next week he will examine his sub- 
ject on some of his more pontifical pronounce- 
ments. A little puzzled himself, he will call his 
article simply “ H. G. Wells on Modern Morals.” 


Philip Burke, whose gift for satire has been 
admired, will also show a flair for the pathetic 
by his paper on the young professor’s first day in 
class: ‘“‘ Don Quixote, Ph.D.” 
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The Elections in Germany 


HE outcome of the recent elections in Germany is 

awaited with anxiety by a world that is weary 
of strife. Whether or not Chancellor Bruening can form 
an alliance with the minority parties that is strong enough 
to destroy the influence of the Radicals, remains to be 
decided when the Reichstag convenes. 

To what extent the so-called Fascists are willing to 
go is a question not easily answered. The Rev. Edmund 
A. Walsh, S.J., who returned from Europe two weeks 
ago, has stated in an interview published in the New 
York Times, that the Right and Left wings of the Reichs- 
tag are controlled by “hot extremists,” who will not 
hesitate to overthrow the Republican form of govern 
ment, should it promise to interfere with their policy. 
That the gravest results would follow so radical a move, 
is unquestioned. It would almost certainly be followed by 
repudiation of the Versailles treaty, discontinuation of 
reparation payments, and other acts which, conceivably, 
might lead to war. Should the recent elections be the 
beginning of a Bolshevized Germany, allied with the 
Soviets, or working under an agreement with them, the 
mine is laid for an explosion that will shake the world. 

Hitler, it is true, has announced that his party is not 
opposed to the present Government, and that it is pre- 
pared to crush those who wish to overthrow it. Beyond 
this statement, which can be taken in a variety of senses, 
neither he nor his party has announced any program that 
seems possible of adoption. There can be no doubt that 
discontent has been growing among the German people 
for some years. The majority opinion among all parties 
is that Germany has been placed in an impossible posi- 
tion. That Dr. Bruening has not succeeded in allaying this 
discontent is fairly plain, but he has probably done the 
best that was possible under circumstances which, viewed 
in their most favorable aspects, are just short of op- 
pressive. 

In the crisis in which Germany now finds itself, the 
times call for wise leaders who can not only point out 
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what is best, but induce the people to adopt it. The mere 
politician may do as much to erase the line which lies 
between peace and disorder, as the most violent fanatic. 
Dr. Bruening may be able to repel attacks against the 
present status, by finding a common ground on which 
the minority parties can stand with him, and in that case 
he can continue the task of easing the burdens which lie 
so heavy upon all the people, but particularly upon the 
working classes. On the other hand, should he fail to 
effect a real coalition, it is at least conceivable that the 
red flag will wave in Berlin. 

Yet that possibility seems remote. We _ should 
venture to discount the opinions of Father Walsh, whose 
long experience and unique sources of information en- 
title him to speak with a certain authority, nor are we 
unaware that widespread discontent, such as at present 
exists in Germany, is the food upon which revolt grows 
strong. Still, we have an abiding confidence in the good 
sense and the good faith of the majority of the German 
people. It is not probable that they will turn from the 
evils under which they now suffer, to evils which, as 
they must know, will be multiplied a thousandfold under 


not 


the wicked folly of Bolshevism, 


For God and Country 


N his annual address to the students, President Hibben 
urged that acceptance of the duties and responsibilities 

of citizenship be considered “as part of the tradition of 
Princeton.” The Founders, said Dr. Hibben, “ recognized 
the fact that the college was not the place, primarily, to 
prepare men more adequately for their individual careers, 
but a place, rather, to school them to contribute through 
their own will and effort something of value to the com- 
Hence from the beginning Princeton men 
in every crisis that had 


weal.” 
had taken a conspicuous part “ 
confronted the American people.” 

An admirable spirit, doubtless, and we trust that it 
will flourish and grow strong in every American college. 
Surely, in this day when problems of every type, political, 
economic, social and moral, clamor for solution, there is 
need of an educated body of citizens who will strive to 
solve them, not for personal advantage but for the com- 
mon good. Too often has the college been viewed as 
“a preparation for life,” with “ life ” understood primari- 
ly as an opportunity for the exploitation of self. But 
so understood life loses its chief value, and Dr. Hibben 
has done well to indicate to his students a source from 
which it may be enriched and invigorated. 

Yet the story as Dr. Hibben tells it, is a broken arc 
and not the perfect whole. Let man’s duty to the State 
be adequately set forth by our schools and colleges; but 
let them not assume by word, or gesture, or omission, 
that the full field of duty lies within the limits of this 
narrow compass. “ The older I grow,” wrote Carlyle in 
a wiser moment, I now stand on the brink of 
eternity, the more comes back to me the sentence in the 
catechism which I learned child at my dear 
mother’s knee, and the fuller and deeper its meaning 
becomes: ‘ What is the great end of man?’ ‘ To glorify 


mon 


* and 
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God and to enjoy Him forever.’” No institution which 
neglects to habituate its students with this sublime wis- 
dom can be said to educate them. 

Last month thousands of Catholic schools began their 
work in the Name of the Most Holy Trinity, Father, Son 
and Holy Ghost. In hundreds of colleges and univer- 
sities, students and professors knelt in adoration during 
the Solemn Mass of the Holy Spirit. Here we discern the 
essential difference between the secular school and the 
Catholic college, between a training that is incomplete 
at best, and true education. God exists, and in seeking 
Him we shall find light for the intellect, strength for the 
will, loyalty to every duty, and love for His children 
in whose company we walk through life to life ever- 
lasting. 


Old Boston and Old Records 


F London in old England, William Dean Howells 

once wrote that most Americans begin with dislik- 
ing and end with loving it. For England is old, and 
London is old, and we whose eyes are continually as- 
sailed by mint-new creations turn for cooling and re- 
freshment to things that are old. 

For the same reason do we love Boston in New Eng- 
land, older than her three centuries of existence. Boston 
loves and saves old things, as the editor of the Chicago 
Tribune remarks, “old graveyards, old buildings, old 
books and loves, old thoughts, old ships and memories.” 
A casual walk in Boston’s crowded streets is a stroll into 
the past. King’s Chapel vanishes, and is once more Isaac 
Johnson’s home field. Here is the garden in which Roger 
Chillingworth gathers his herbs with vengeful intent, and 
from yonder window the Reverend Arthur Dimmesdale 
watches him, fearful that his very attitude betrays his 
dark secret. At the turn of the lane, it is but natural to 
encounter that cunning artificer, good old Deacon Drowne, 
who carved the great golden cod that hangs to this day 
in the Commonwealth’s legislative chambers, to remind 
the Great and General Court from what depths the 
people’s prosperity was drawn. In the very air, there is 
more than a portent of the Mathers, whose dour gospel, 
now replaced by a happier creed, at last made one of the 
noblest oaks on the Common to be known as the Witches’ 
Tree. 

This is not self-sufficient New York, or young and 
vigorous Chicago. New York has destroyed her old 
things to make room for subways and for skyscrapers, 
repulsive in stark ugliness. Chicago, with no relics that 
trace to Lincolnshire or London, is setting memories of 
the Indians, and trappers, and Marquette, against the 
background of her amazing material progress. Philadel- 
phia and New Orleans keep a few of the old links with 
the past. There is Independence Hall, of course, and old 
St. Joseph’s, a busy oasis of spirituality in a desert of 
office buildings—and in the new Orleans, the lovely old 
Cabildo that time touches only to make lovelier. But, with 
due justice paid, Boston is unique among American cities 
in her love of the things that are old. 

We wish that there were more Bostons among our 
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parishes and Religious houses. Many an old parish whose 
beginnings are rooted in the early nineteenth century is 
a happy country, for happy countries, it is said, have no 
histories. Many a Religious house, with archives that 
should be rich in documentary sources, exhibits noth- 
ing more valuable than the correspondence of Father 
Rector with the bewildered parents of some recalcitrant 
members of the Class of 1911, or the records of the reign 
of the Reverend Mother who gave up office (and life) 
in 1907. 

Dusty attics and forgotten cupboards in the lumber 
room have often yielded treasures to the seeker after 
historic lore. Let them be ransacked. But if the zealous 
Father Minister has painted the attic, and if the Sister 
Procuratrix has sold the cupboards for junk, that avenue 
is closed forever. In this sad case, let us do the best we 
can by preserving the archives from 1907 or 1911 to 
date, and registering an oath to keep our records as care- 
fully as we keep our consciences. Our children’s children, 
with a taste for history, will rise up to bless the day on 
which we entered the resolve to imitate old Boston. 


The Life Span Lengthens 


S Dr. Shirley W. Wynne, Health Commissioner of 

New York, wrote in these pages some months ago, 
medical science has done much within the last few years 
to care for the health of the child. Here, as in most de- 
partments of life, an ounce of prevention is worth a pound 
of cure. Only a few generations ago, it was thought but 
natural that every child should run through a whole 
series of painful diseases, of which not a few left per- 
manent effects. Should a youngster enter his "teens with- 
out having suffered from diphtheria, scarlet fever, mumps, 
and measles, his elders would shake their heads, and per- 
haps prophesy that he was not long for this world, since 
these earlier afflictions were thought to convey a certain 
immunity against the diseases of adult life. 

Today that hurtful superstition has all but vanished. 
Diphtheria, according to a recent bulletin of the United 
States Public Health Service, “is an entirely prevent- 
able disease.” Should it be contracted, the proper anti- 
toxin, if administered in time, insures recovery. The 
greatest actual saving of life is now effected, according 
to the Service, among infants and children, and within the 
last twenty years the expectation of life at birth has in- 
creased from forty-eight to fifty-eight years. 

The doctrine of prevention by watchful care and the 
prompt application of therapeutic measures, has not made 
equal progress among adults. Many an adult, especially 
when he has a wife and family to care for, deliberately 
steers a course that keeps him clear of doctors and clinics. 
If there is anything wrong with him, he simply does not 
want to know it. Preventive measures, he fears, may 
cost too much. They may make it necessary for him to 
give up his work, and in that case, what will become of 
his family? Hence he prefers to hold on as long as he 
can, even though it may mean that in the end he drops in 
his tracks. 

It is not easy to solve his problem. The health gospel 
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will not make much progress as long as economic condi- 
tions prevent the average worker on a salary from avail- 
ing himself of its undoubted benefits. Again, a majority 
of American workers live almost continually in the shadow 
of the fear of unemployment, and this fear is undoubtedly 
a contributing cause of physical, mental and moral dis- 
order. Food, sleep, rest, and recreation, in proper quan- 
tities and at the right time, are valuable aids in lengthen- 
ing the span of life. Even more valuable is insurance 
against unemployment. Without it, the other aids are 
usually unavailable. 


The Cost of Public Education 


OME months ago, we commented on the fact that the 
City of New York spends nearly a million dollars 
every day for the pupils of the public schools. It now 
appears that this estimate was below the real figures. 
The financial report of the Board of Education, just 
issued, shows that in the year ending June 30, 1930, the 
city spent $102.36 for every pupil in the elementary 
schools and the junior high schools, and the pupils num- 
bered more than 800,000. For the high-school pupil and 
the training-school pupil, the outlay was, respectively, 
$174.66 and $259.76. These “ instruction outlays” cover 
salaries and supplies only, and thus exclude the liberal 
items of capital, administrative, and miscellaneous ex- 
penses. 

Now, according to the platitude, money spent for edu- 
cation is well spent. But since New York, and the coun- 
try in general, must be prepared to face higher tax rates 
to provide for the steadily rising school expenditures, it 
is well to be sure that the income is worth the outgo. Are 
we spending all this money for education? How much 
goes to the enrichment of people who have land to sell for 
new school sites, equipment to sell for new school build- 
ings, books to sell for new pupils, or influence to sell for 
new and higher places in the city or the system? 

That is one question that has never been answered sat- 
isfactorily. It has never been so much as investigated 
satisfactorily. To criticize the public-school system is to 
lay an impious hand on the Ark, and rascals have capital- 
ized that fact. The man who suggests inquiry is not “a 
good American,” or is “ opposed to education,” and hence 
is not to be trusted. But as the largest single item in the 
budget of every American city is the appropriation for 
the public schools, elementary common sense would sug- 
gest that every penny of it be used for the legitimate 
needs of education. We are all for the grand old flag 
and all that, but not for the rascals who hide in its folds. 

The system in New York is now under fire, and in all 
directions the ostriches are hiding their heads in the sand. 
The fire may blow a few minor ostriches into their ulti- 
mate atoms, and then we shall be told that all is well. We 


make that prediction with serene confidence. City magis- 
trates will wear stripes, and Supreme Court justices crack 
rock on the public highways, and Birnam Wood come 
unto Dunsinane—and not by a Shakespearian device either 
—hefore the lid be lifted in New York, or in any other 
great city, to disclose realities. 
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Is what we are paying for in a hundred thousand 
schools, public and private, education? Or is it what the 
latest results from the newest laboratories label education, 
and force upon the teachers? 

Dr. Bernard Iddings Bell told us only the other day 
that the state of the educational republic was next door 
to anarchy. He spoke with an eye on the college, and in 
speaking, spoke for hundreds of educators in kinder- 
garten, elementary school, high school, college, and uni- 
versity. It is well to experiment, with due precaution, but 
shall we never reach a conclusion in any field? Is the 
elementary school to remain a place in which the child is 
permitted to identify the sacredness of his individual gifts 
with the line of least resistance? Must the high school be 
a five-ringed circus, “offering” a little of everything, 
from agronomy to zoology, from elementary Yiddish to 
the constitution of a Ford? Is the college a cafeteria 
from which the student languidly selects such dishes as 
appeal to him? 

And, finally, are we trying to polish brick under the 
delusion that it is marble? Are we trying to fill a pint 
pannikin yet fuller by putting it under Niagara? Must 
every boy and girl pass through the high school into col- 
lege, equipped with “ credits,”’ and little else? 

If this be treason, let those concerned make the most 
of it. In our judgment, the interests of education are 
best conserved, as often as money is in question, by spend- 
ing every penny for education, but not one for imitation 
education, or for the grafter or the politician. 


Dominic Giacobbi 


HE hand of the Lord has touched yet another of 
the pioneer staff of America, the third within a 
year. Father Dominic Giacobbi, S.J., died piously in the 
Lord, at the age of nearly eighty, at Santa Barbara, Calif., 
on September 24. He came to New York from San 
Francisco in February, 1909, and answered “ present” at 
the first meeting of the future editors. He did not re- 
main long, for it is recorded that he was replaced by 
Father Henry Woods, S.J., on August 23 following. 
Dominic Giacobbi was born in Italy, November 27, 
1850, and entered the Society of Jesus there on October 
20, 1868. Four years later he arrived in San Francisco, 
and was thus a younger member of that glorious band of 
Italian missionaries who did so much in the West, in 
city and mountain, in college and Indian mission: Nicholas 
Congiato, Michael Accolti, Joseph Neri, John Nobili, 
Joseph Sasia, Joseph Bayma. . . . Father Giacobbi became 
learned in the sacred sciences. Though his published 
work in the early issues of AMERICA was little, since Eng- 
lish was not an easy instrument for him, it is evident 
that his associates appreciated him, for we may now read 
with a smile the large order of work that fell to him in 
the general division: “ Theology, Philosophy, Scripture, 
Asceticism, Mysticism, Homiletics, Canon Law, Patrology, 
and Sectarianism.” It is handed down that his orthodoxy 
was as firm as his learning was wide. Of such as him is 
the faith of the Church fortified and enlightened. May 
he rest in peace! 
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Understanding Latin America 


Tuomas H. HEaty, Ph.D. 


Assistant Dean, School of Foreign Service, Georgetown University 


HY is it that our political, social and commercial 
relations with Latin America are not better than 
they are at present? The answer is, principally, 

a lack of mutual understanding. Relations would be great- 
ly improved if the citizens of our country understood and 
appreciated better the countries of Latin America; if the 
peoples of Latin America understood and appreciated 
more the United States; if there were more travel by 
intelligent, well-disposed people between the Republics 
of the North and South; if more attention would be de- 
voted in each country to the economic, political and social 
conditions and culture of the other countries; if more 
attention was paid in the United States to learning in a 
practical way the languages of Latin America and on the 
ther hand the Latin Americans devoted more attention to 
learning English; if the diplomatic, consular and trade 
representatives of the various American Republics were 
better trained to carry on their work in an intelligent and 
efficient way, thereby redounding to the mutual benefit 
of the country they represent and the country where their 
activities take place. 

It is only a few years ago that the American public as 
a whole knew little of Latin America. There was not a 
single direct representative of any American press organi- 
zation in South America and the few Latin American 
items that were carried in the press came usually through 
European channels; few North Americans visited Latin 
America and a very small number of Latin Americans 
visited the United States; a course on Latin American 
affairs in an American university was a rarity; Spanish 
was a minor language and only a handful of students 
studied Portuguese; diplomatic and trade representatives 
sent from the United States to the various Latin Ameri- 
can Republics often knew little about the country to which 
they were assigned and the language spoken by its people; 
many of these representatives did not have sufficient train- 
ing to carry on their work in these countries in an intelli 
gent, toons’ Seerbosas and efficient way. 

From these facts, it is not difficult to see that, at least 
as far as the United States was concerned, there was very 
little real understanding of Latin America and Latin 
Americans. It is not surprising that many grave mistakes 
were made, which were not only irritating but proved 
directly detrimental to the promotion of friendly com- 
mercial, social and political relations. Naturally, the lack 
of understanding has not been all one-sided. Some of 
the same factors existed in parts of Latin America, with 
the same unfortunate results. 

Much good work has been done in the United States 
since the World War to rectify this situation. For ex- 
ample, a number of important press organizations and 
newspapers now have their own representatives in Latin 
America and they report accurately and completely to 
the American public events and situations in Latin 


America; the space now devoted to Latin American 
matters in American newspapers and magazines is many 
times greater than it was ten years ago. 

The means of rapid communication have been improved 
immensely, as is evidenced, for example, by the recent 
opening of direct radio communication between a number 
of Latin American countries and the United States. From 
the telephones of any large city in the United States it is 
today only a matter of a few moments to have a direct 
communication with Buenos Aires. As shown by recent 
tests of the Associated Press, a telegram sent from New 
York can be delivered in Buenos Aires in less than two 
minutes’ time. Within the last few weeks an aviator fly- 
ing more than 4,000 feet above Buenos Aires talked 
clearly by telephone to New York and later to San Fran- 
cisco. Within the last year Pan-American and Pan- 
American-Grace Airways have installed 13,000 miles of 
airways, over which 2,000,000 plane miles were flown. 
Mail and other items are now being transported between 
the United States and the Latin American countries on 
a much abbreviated time schedule that would have been 
impossible a few months ago. Whereas, before the War, 
direct transportation facilities between the United States 
and Latin America were conspicuous by their absence, 
today excellent and rapid transportation is provided by 
an increasing number of steamship companies. 

Today the study of Spanish has become so extensive 
and so widespread that hundreds of thousands of students 
in the United States are concentrating on this as their 
principal foreign language. For example, Spanish has 
jumped considerably ahead of German, and more students 
in the United States are studying Spanish than any other 
foreign language, with the possible exception of French. 
Many thousands of Americans are becoming more and 
more interested in the literature and culture of the Span- 
ish-speaking races. A number of the leading newspapers 
and magazines are devoting considerable space to the re- 
viewing of books about Latin American affairs written 
in English or Spanish. 

The excellent work that is being done by the Pan- 
American Union in disseminating accurate information 
about Latin America in the United States and in pro- 
moting in every possible way friendly relations, is too 
well known to need any repetition here. However, it is 
interesting to note that starting September 8, under the 
auspices of the Union at Washington was held the one 
hundredth Pan-American Conference, the subject of this 
particular Conference being Agriculture, Forestry and 
Animal Industries. Starting October 5, another Confer- 
ence under the auspices of the Union will be held at 
Washington; this will be the Fourth Pan-American Com- 
mercial Conference. 

During the last ten years considerable attention has 
been given not only to informing the American public as 
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a whole on Latin American affairs but particularly along 
the lines of complete professional training for persons 
who expect to engage directly in Latin American affairs 
whether representing private or governmental interests. 
American business men have found out through experi- 
ence that their success in a foreign country is dependent 
largely on the prosperity and welfare of that country. 
They have learned that the successful conduct of their 
business abroad requires highly trained men who are 
familiar with the language, the customs, the economic, 
political and social conditions of the country where they 
are assigned. They know that in this age of keen com- 
petition they must offer something really worth while to 
the foreign country and that the surest way to promote 
their own success is to be of service and benefit to the 
foreign country. They realize that modern business has 
little place for the old rule of “Caveat emptor’’ and that 
straight cold-blooded business as such has little chance to 
succeed. They know that the real secret of modern busi- 
ness success is in service and that in serving others they 
help themselves. They know that in Latin America above 
all other regions, a representative who is muy sympdtico 
is one of their surest guarantees of success. They under- 
stand that muy sympdtico is more than a phrase and in- 
volves that understanding, appreciation, and sympathy 
which is gained by a foreigner only after long and system- 
atic study. 

President Hoover has recently announced as an estab- 
lished policy that Government representatives who are 
assigned to Latin American countries must know the 
language of the country and also be familiar with its 
economic, political and social conditions. Apparently he 
is more inclined to send a good type of level-headed man, 
endowed with plenty of common sense and an under- 
standing and sympathy for the people where he is ac- 
credited, rather than the old type of semi-political diplo- 
mat, who frequently knew nothing either of the language 
or of the country to which he was accredited. 

The colleges and universities of the United States have 
been a very important factor in these new developments 
to promote better relations with Latin America, to re- 
move needless misunderstandings, and to prepare prop- 
erly trained men to carry on the great work in the various 
fields of inter-American relations. 

It may be a matter of interest and pride to Catholics 
that the pioneer educational institution specializing in 
this field was the School of Foreign Service of George- 
town University, a Catholic institution, founded imme- 
diately after the Armistice. Since that time a number 
of other Catholic and non-Catholic colleges have taken 
up the work, at least in part. The scope of the work at 
Georgetown is indicated by the fact that the curriculum 
includes approximately 100 courses given to 500 students 
each year; about 200 of these students prepare each year 
for work in connection with Latin America. A large 


number of the graduates of Georgetown and of other col- 
leges specializing in this field now hold important posi- 
tions, representing either private or governmental interests 
in various parts of Latin America. 

It is interesting to note that, even in this one school, 
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there are a number of students from Latin America ani 
among its graduates are a number of Latin Americans 
engaged in the commercial and diplomatic activities of 
their own countries. Georgetown has long felt that one 
of the quickest and surest ways to correct needless mis 
understandings, is to have properly selected American 
students go to Latin American countries where they can 
learn to understand and appreciate the people first hand. 
and, on the other side, to encourage selected Latin Ameri 
can students to come to the United States for the same 
purpose. With this in view, Georgetown was the first 
university in the United States to make a standing offer 
of one free scholarship each year to each of the Latin 
American countries. She has also sent regularly organ- 
ized groups of American students to various parts of 
Latin America. A number of other universities of the 
United States now offer free scholarships to Latin Ameri- 
cans and have also sent American students to Latin 
America. 

Georgetown, along with many other universities, has 
made it a practice to arrange for addresses by outstand- 
ing Latin Americans who visit the United States, and 
they have also received officially groups of Latin Ameri- 
can professional and business men. American universities 
have not only been preaching good will towards Latin 
America but they have tried to make their efforts pro- 
duce as practical results as possible. They have per- 
formed a very laudable work in educating the American 
public to have a true comprehension of Latin America 
and its aspirations, and to encourage in every way pos- 
sible in the minds of the American public real solid 
friendship for these countries based on mutual under- 
standing. Their efforts have been productive of many 
good results, in analyzing sources of irritation and trying 
to remove them in an equitable and friendly fashion. 
Many books on Latin American and inter-American 
affairs have been produced under the auspices of Ameri 
can universities. The universities are being ably seconded 
in this good work by such outstanding men as Herbert 
Hoover, Dr. L. S. Rowe, Director General of the Pan- 
American Union, Dr. Julius Klein, Assistant Secretary 
of Commerce, Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, the President 
of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, Dr. 
Stephen Duggan, Director of the Institute of Interna- 
tional Education and the eminent business men who make 
up the membership of the National Foreign Trade 
Council under the leadership of Mr. James A. Farrell, 
a Catholic layman. One of the most interesting recent 
developments was the formation in March of this year 
of a Committee of inter-American Relations, cooperating 
in conjunction with the National Foreign Trade Council, 
for the purpose of promoting better social, political and 
economic relations between the Americas. 

It was only a few months ago that the Guggenheim 
Foundation made available an additional gift of one 
million dollars for the purpose of establishing a system 
of exchange fellowships between the United States and 
Latin America. At that time, Senator Guggenheim stated 
that the purpose of the Foundation was “to promote a 
commerce of things of the mind and of spiritual values.” 








Well-informed authorities believe that we are starting 
a new era in inter-American relations. They are look- 
ing forward to a steady improvement of both political 
and commercial relations. They feel that an increase in 
import and export trade between the United States and 
Latin America will be of great benefit to both. In the 
political field, it is believed that the Western hemisphere 
should set an example for the world in friendly and 
close political cooperation, based on absolute equality 
between the twenty-one American Republics and inspired 
by principles of equity, fair dealing and true friendship. 


The Chaplain Looks at Death 


James F. Kearney, S.J. 
66>ATHER, you are wanted in Emergency. 
at once!”’ 

The third week of my precious month as spiritual in- 
terne, or assistant chaplain, at the huge charity hospital 
was already far advanced, and though there had been 
countless other calls, this, strangely enough, was my first 
Emergency. A lad of ten it was, with hair disheveled 
and a large, ominous bump on the side of his head. The 
blood had not yet been washed from his lips. He was 
unconscious, though his eyes were half-open and star- 
ing. They knew nothing of him, but his face was freckled 
and innocent; he had an unmistakably “ Catholic ” look. 
However, I quickly baptized him conditionally, absolved 
and anointed him, and stamped the records. 

He had been knocked off a bicycle by a passing auto, 
the nurse whispered to the interne who waited respect- 
fully till T had finished. There were many other things 
to be done that morning; but in the afternoon a call came 
from the children’s ward. It was the same lad, for his 
record had been lost during the transfer. They now 
knew all about him. He was alive, though still uncon- 
scious, and his eyes were staring as before. Two nuns 
were there, and they whispered that he had made his First 
Communion a week ago. His father stood dejectedly by 
the bed, a young man neatly dressed in black. He would 
not talk much. 

“Tt is my only child,” he said simply. 

How lonely the poor man must have felt that night! 
For the boy’s mother was one of our T.B. patients. 
She had been slowly fighting her way back to health and 
strength, when this shock came. Her boy died next morn- 
ing. It may go hard with her now: there may be dis- 
couragement, and hemorrhages! 

Shall we explain to such poor souls how they are not 
mere separate individuals, but living members of Christ’s 
Mystical Body, and how by patient suffering they may 
verify the mysterious text of St. Paul, “I fill up in my 
members what is wanting in the passion of Christ”? If 
we could only make them all comprehend that their pains 
are not barren, that their silent agonies can tremendously 
advance the cause of Christ, that on the day when all 
things are revealed they will meet-this or that unknown 
brother whose conversion and happy eternity was pur- 
chased by their heartaches. 

Some grasp this tremendous truth. Poor Mrs. Bale, 
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for six weary years in T.B., slowly fading away to noth- 
ingness, understood it well and thanked God daily that 
He had stricken her to help her on to salvation. During 
that period she fought for the souls of her wayward 
husband and family, and had already won back five of 
them when death stole in upon her late one spring after- 
noon. And there is her counterpart, Fred Doolan, in the 
men’s section. Fred is from Boston, and when we found 
that both knew Frank Milligan, we became fast friends. 
It is almost cruel to tell him he looks better this morn- 
ing, for death is written all over his wasted form. Still 
he fights on bravely and unmurmuringly, hoping against 
hope for better days to come and offering up his waning 
life, a cheerful victim for souls. Holy Communion com- 
forts him beyond words. He had tears in his eyes when 
I said goodbye for the last time. 

Except for the wearisome waiting and the terrible days 
when hemorrhages come, the consumptives do not ordin- 
arily have a great deal of physical suffering to go through; 
so much so that in the women’s wards particularly they 
build up a happy family spirit that often causes tears and 
lamentations when the doctors decide that the dangerous 
little bug has been conquered and the patient will have 
to make way for newcomers. Yet the sadness is short- 
lived, because few are anxious to stay beyond their time 
in any hospital. Unfortunately, carelessness or dissipa- 
tion sometimes brings a T.B. back for the second time. 

The pains of the cancer patients over in Isolation are 
more awful. Here I met with a man, his tongue badly 
eaten away, who told me with difficulty that he was now 
the oldest living graduate of Notre Dame; another with 
his nose half gone, who wanted to know what I thought 
of Josephus and was quite satisfied when I told him; and 
a poor fellow who had been in the Boxer Rebellion years 
ago. This last pleaded with me to tell him if this ter- 
rible disease was necessarily a punishment for his past 
life. He was quite gratified to learn that it was possible 
to suffer these torments as a victim to expiate the sins 
of others as the Saviour did on the cross. A few days 
after he had confessed and devoutly communicated I 
visited him again, and he inquired bluntly about my 
Catholicism, because another patient had told him I was 
a Presbyterian, and he feared he had denied his faith by 
receiving absolution and Communion from a heretic. He 
was immensely relieved to learn that he had incurred 
no excommunication. He is a nice character. 

The T.B. and cancer patients are with us usually for 
a long time, but in the general wards the changes come 
rapidly, sometimes too rapidly. One jolly fellow was 
brought in with a very weak heart. After we became 
acquainted I suggested Holy Communion. This took him 
off his feet, and the smile faded from his face. 

“No chance for me,” he answered nervously, “I have 
been away for years and years.” 

“Tt will take only a few moments to prepare you.” 

“ All right, Father,” he agreed suddenly. “ With a bad 
heart, I guess I have to be ready at any time. I am 
going to do this right, though,” he said with determina- 
tion. “Give me a little time to think things over and 
we'll fix it up the way it ought to be.” 
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[here was no doubt that he meant it, and little doubt 
that he could not be urged. Yet when I came to see him 
next time, he had been discharged from the hospital, much 
sooner than he had expected. An older priest might not 
have let him slip away, but I think he will keep his reso- 
lution. It is dangerous to put off one’s conversion; I 
trust it was not the last time grace would knock at the 
door of this poor soul. 

Many an interesting character turns up in these wards. 
There was a man who had once fought Joe Gans and 
acted as a second for John L. Sullivan; another who 
claimed a slight blood relationship to Frederick the Great ; 
another, a fine young fellow from the South with a dis- 
tinctively artistic temperament who was completing the 
first part of a movie scenario, for which he was also com- 
posing the music. Sandy McGregor, with only one eye, 
a battered head and a badly shattered hip, was hanging 
on to life grimly. 

“ A Scotchman never says die,” he muttered, gritting 
his teeth. “ They thought they had me killed several times 
before, but I’m still far from beaten.” 

A poor old Jew had refused to have his leg amputated 
though the operation might save his life. He failed to 
see of what good he would be to humanity as a cripple, 
a useless burden on the public. There was no use trying 
to explain the Mystical Body to him; Humanity was all 
he spoke of. I might have told him how one non-Cath- 
olic patient had grasped the mysterious power of suffer- 
ing to benefit others. “ Each drop from a festering wound 
helps to pay some debt. It is the price for those who 
enjoy such superb health and do great things for the 
human race. We lie here motionless while others march 
onwards. Aided by us Humanity is able to, continue on 
its way; we are the counterweights that enable the scales 
to rise on the other side.” I merely tried to cheer him 
up and told him that as he had already done his part by 
the public he had a right to public assistance in his mis- 
fortune. He thanked me profusely, and stated that the 
Catholic priests were doing an immense amount of good 
to the patients in this ward. He disappeared before my 
next visit. On my way up hadn't I passed an orderly 
wheeling away somebody covered with a white sheet? 
Perhaps it was he; there are more than a thousand pa- 
tients in this hospital—we cannot follow up every case. 

It is encouraging to note the resignation on face after 
face of unfortunates fifty, sixty, seventy years of age, 
who are suffering from broken backs, or horribly mu- 
tilated hands or amputated legs, the victims of a crown- 
ing misfortune that makes their earthly future more 
dreary than their past has been; but it is sad to see how 
many even among the Catholics have the Stoic rather 
than the Christian concept of the meaning and the tre- 
mendous social value of suffering. 

Official regulations, imperative in a public charitable 
institution, outlaw proselyting. The Catholic chaplain is 
strictly enjoined to handle the spiritual welfare of Cath- 
olics alone, leaving that of non-Catholics to the ministers. 
As about sixty per cent of the patients belong to the 
Church, the order does not cramp the chaplain’s activity. 
However, he has a smile and an encouraging word for 
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every patient irrespective of creed. This brings many to 
seek conversion of their own accord; but difficulties some- 
times ensue. For instance, little Danny Flynn, fifteen 
years of age, pale, weak, with death hovering near him 
for a month, pleaded again and again for Baptism. Our 
prudent, gray-haired chaplain, having first been careful to 
secure the parents’ leave, baptized and anointed him. As 
the lad showed improvement, I was detailed to give him 
further instructions. One morning the chaplain received 
a call from headquarters. Evidently all was not quiet on 
the western front. 

“Why has this boy’s religion been interfered with?” 

“Only at his repeated request and with the parents’ 
consent.” 

“No matter; the minister has complained, the parents 
have withdrawn their consent, and they want the priest 
to have the boy give up his Catholicism.”’ 

“T cannot unbaptize him. The boy must decide for 
himself. If he wants to apostatize, we cannot prevent 
him; but neither can we encourage him to do so.” 

The explanation was accepted. But Danny will not 
apostatize. He has been an invalid for a long, long time. 
He has seen both the priest and the minister at his bed- 
side often, and he says quietly that he prefers the priest: 
the priest can help him more. Besides he likes Holy Com- 
munion. 

In general there is the finest feeling between Catholics 
and non-Catholics in the hospital, and some of our best 
friends and warmest supporters do not belong to the 
Church at all. Among these are many Jews. One of 
them, Peter Roberts, had been so impressed with the 
Catholic influence that he begged for Baptism. This 
was administered. A few days later his face began to 
yellow with death. Peter told the nurse he wanted the 
Catholic Sacraments. She was not a Catholic, and did 
not exactly understand. He then explained graphically. 

“I want everything an Irishman gets when he dies.” 

She understood, sent a hurry-up call for the chaplain, 
and Peter died like an Irishman, an enviable death indeed ! 

“If you have time,” said another poor suffering son 
of Abraham one day as I was making the rounds, “ I 
will tell you the strangest story you ever heard.” 

I didn’t have much time; but who could resist such a 
tempting offer? 

“T am a Jew,” he began, “ but I respect Christianity. 
In fact, I admire Christianity, I love Christianity. I love 
Christ who taught a doctrine of love. My wife is a Chris- 
tian, an Anglican. I love my Christian wife; and I love 
my mother-in-law!” 

I was rather astounded at this. The story gave rich 
promise indeed. 

“T have never wronged anybody,” he went on. “I 
am a decent man, I do not drink, I do not curse. Could 
you tell me then why God has punished me like this?” 

When I assured him that God often chastises those He 
loves, as He chastised His Divine Son and Mary, His 
Mother, he grasped my hand and kissed it three times, 
bursting into tears. Orderlies and nurses were entering 
the little ward with another patient and he broke off his 
story, inviting me to come another day. I did return in 
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the morning, and this time a woman, either his wife or 
his mother-in-law, was at his bedside, but as she looked 
daggers at me I passed on. On my next visit the man 
was gone, whether to his happy home, or to the heavenly 
Jerusalem I do not know. My hospital term is over, and 
alas! I’m afraid I shall never hear the end of the strange 
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story about the man who loved his mother-in-law! 

It is difficult to forget Christ still suffering there in the 
members of His Mystical Body. Could they fully realize 
that their pains can unite them with the Man of Sorrows 
whose agonies redeemed a world, they would rejoice at 
their sublime vocation as co-redeemers. 


Humanism and the College 


J. A. McCrorey, S.J. 


, SHE very word “ university” means “all.” A uni- 
versity is a place where all studies are pursued, or 
as many as possible. In former times possibly ex- 

cessive attention was directed to the college curriculum, 

to the disadvantage of other university pursuits. Nowa- 
days, however, “there is none so poor to do it rever- 
ence.” Utilitarianism, as opposed to innate excellence, has 
come to be the criterion of judgment in regard to the 
comparative value of university studies. The German 
university idea of “efficiency,” in contradistinction to 

“truth” and “beauty” has been paramount in educa- 

tional circles for years. Our own American people have 

taken to the idea, because we are by nature and habit 
prone to overvalue “ efficiency,” to underrate the funda- 
mental beauty and truth of life. 

To be a man of nature is more important than to be 
a man of law, a man of medicine, a man of science, a 
man of business; and the college aims at making men of 
nature, men of judgment, noble instincts, imaginative 
vision and self-expression; pursuers of truth, lovers of 
nobility, and discerners of beauty. 

The mind bristles with ideas, the heart glows with 
emotions, the imagination is prolific of images. One can- 
not stop this exuberant outpouring of psychic energy. 
At every waking moment of life the dynamos of the soul 
are whirling and spiritual electricity is being generated. 
How important it is for trained experts to get at the 
sources of spiritual force, so as to discipline, direct and 
enlarge it! 

Lightning is ruinous, but an electric current on a wire 
is beneficent; this is the whole difference between ele- 
mental human energy when running riot and when under 
control. 

Chaos in the world has always come from chaotic ideas, 
emotions, aspirations and fancies. The mind, like a pes- 
tiferous boy, is habitually disposed to go awry. It cannot 
discriminate, at first glance, between truth and its ap- 
pearances. True gold and gilt, diamonds and shining 
paste, look alike to it; and because it is naturally impa- 
tient of delay, averse to analysis, slow to weigh, to com- 
pare and contrast, it seizes and appropriates, in slapstick 
style, a hodge-podge of things, one per cent genuine, 
ninety-nine per cent counterfeit. 

It is sheer folly to say: “Let the mind grow spon- 
taneously and it will grow right.” You could say with as 
much truth: “ Let lightning strike in accordance with its 
own sweet will, and it will run trucks, limousines, and 
street-cars, light homes, and energize factories.” 


Spontaneity in the soul of man generally means taking 
the path of least resistance; and that path commonly ends 
in ruin. A seed has to be placed in the ground, in damp 
and darkness, if it is to send up a green stalk, rich with 
fruit, to met the sun and air. And repression, discipline, 
painful curtailment of tendencies, are conditions without 
which souls in their seminal state will not bud, blossom, 
bloom, and bear luxuriantly the fruit of true manhood. 

I speak, of course, of disciplining and repressing power, 
not of stunting and smothering it. 

Now it is evident that this happy result cannot be 
effected by specialized courses of study. For these aim 
at making a specialist, not at making a man. The man 
must be already made, before specialization can do its 
work. 

An individual must be a man in the rounded develop- 
ment of his intellect, heart, imagination, and will, before 
he can essay successfully the task of being a business 
man, law man or scientific man. If he lacks the human 
qualities, in their trained expansion, his specialized pur- 
suits will only serve the purpose of making him a ma- 
chine, a slave to his profession, a narrow and fanatical 
courser along one rigid groove of endeavor. He will be 
fantastical, one-sided, narrow, and intolerant of the am- 
bitions, predilections, and energies of others who do not 
happen to accord with him and his hobby. 

A specialty intensifies a man; but it does not broaden 
him; it elongates him, so to speak; it does not give 
breadth, thickness, and weight. After all, law, medicine, 
science, business, despite their value, are more or less 
superficial; they do not lie at the heart of life. Hence 
the pursuit of them does not stir up and bring into play 
the elemental factors of our being. 

How often we run across individuals professionally 
proficient but humanly chaotic! Under the surface of 
the charted sea of their professional life, their passions, 
their fancies, their unbridled license of thought are ready 
at any moment for an upheaval. In fact, not unfre- 
quently the crude impulsiveness and stubborn wayward- 
ness of their untutored heart is in direct proportion to 
the meticulous circumspection, moderation and equable- 
ness of their specialized pursuit. 

But the branches of the college course are interwoven 
with the roots of human nature. Literature, though ap- 
parently less profound than science, is more so. For 
literature is an expression of life in its most intimate 
phases. 

Genuine men of letters are not satisfied with observ- 
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ing the phenomena of nature, explaining them, tracing 
them to their causes, theorizing about them in a detached 
impersonal way, and setting their findings in orderly 
array as the scientist does. Neither are they mere adepts 
in the art of pretty expression, as some foolishly sup- 
pose. They are not dilettantes; dandies of the pen; 
“ esthetes.” Men like Shakespeare, Milton, Vergil and 
Homer were tremendously earnest and profound. They 
did not toy with the pen; they did not play at writing. 

The eternal truths of human love, hate, ambition and 
jealousy overwhelmed their minds; and they spent their 
lives in trying to give adequate expression to this vision. 
They sounded the depths of human passion; they knew 
the heart of man like a book; they threaded all the mazes 
of human emotion, following with miraculous precision 
the almost imperceptible changes in the feelings of men 
and women, the sudden starts, the gradual waverings, the 
quick revulsions. Intuitively they knew and with unerring 
exactness have sltown us the half-hidden motives that 
impel men to action, the little nothings that inspire them, 
the imaginary obstacles that unman them. 

They possessed an uncanny prophetic vision, by which 
they knew what certain men in certain circumstances 
would do. They watched the operations of the mind of 
man, its sudden intuitions of the truth, its contemplative 
broodings over the mysteries of life, its multitudinous 
questionings, its pursuit of truth around the outermost 
horizon of human speculation, where the intellectual at- 
mosphere is too tenuous to breathe and the light of ab- 
straction is too dim for sight; where elusive ideas play 
us tricks, slip away from us, vanish into thin air and leave 
us foiled and disappointed in our quest. 

The college course puts under the eyes of the student 
the accumulated wealth of the best literary minds of the 
world; their vision of life, their knowledge of the heart, 
their analysis of the mind; all of this expressed in a man- 
ner proportionate in excellence to the excellence of the 
theme. 

Now we grow great by contact with great men, we see 
deeply and far by looking through the eyes of seers, we 
become instinct with profound, purifying emotions by 
allowing our own hearts to beat in unison with the heart- 
throbs of souls that have felt. We learn to think equably 
by following their well-balanced thoughts. We conceive a 
contempt for the superficial by being in touch with their 
profundity. We get away from the transient by getting 
near to them in their pursuit of the lasting. We learn to 
look at life as a whole by partaking of their comprehensive 
view. We learn to love and esteem men more than the 
ornaments which they display, the clothes which they 
wear, the feasts which they spread, the money which they 
possess; and we do so, because the big writers of litera- 
ture thought and taught that man, in his natural elements, 
is a grander thing than all the artificial factors of his so- 
cial and business environment. 

A youth that goes through a college course earnestly 
cannot but be refined, ennobled, strengthened and clari- 
fied ; he cannot but be prepared for life. For literature is 
a replica of life. And with this preparation he will be 
ready to adapt himself to any special phase of life that 
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may be destined for him. His strength of mind, his 
breadth of view, his catholicity of sentiment, his sympathy 
for all things human, and his seriousness will enable him 
to fit in with any set of circumstances, to accommodate 
himself to any need, to pursue relentlessly any calling. 
He is a man; and he will go through life like a man, 
broad, sympathetic, understanding, energetic, approach 
able, and practical. He has been on the heights and in the 
depths of human nature, under the leadership of the ac- 
credited interpreters of human nature; and now he will 
be ready to meet human nature face to face in the persons 
of living men around him. He will be one of them, not 
segregated from them by literature, but rather made iden- 
tical, flesh and bone, with them by the masters, whose 
chief glory was, not that they wrote well nor that they 
glowed with imaginative splendor, nor that they were as 
keen as a razor-edge—but that they were thorough men. 

I said above that the college course is almost a “ lost 
hope.” And so it is. For it takes too much time to become 
thorough ; it is too tedious to be deep; it is too inhumanly 
difficult to be genuinely human! Most boys do not wish to 
be men. They are satisfied to be only shells of men. A 
nice appearance, a certain graciousness of manner, glib- 
ness of speech, a bowing acquaintance with the amenities 
of life, business energy, a quick outlook for the main 
chance and the alchemist’s art of changing life-energy into 
dollars and dimes—these and similar crude semblances of 
manhood impose themselves on the youth of today as the 
sum total of things worth while. 

In some cases, ambition is higher. A few aim at law, 
medicine or science; but even these, because they wish 
to get to their avocation immediately, hurry over with 
precipitate haste the intervening thing, the humanizing 
thing which is called literature. 

The college is in straits. However, there is a certain 
glory and thrill in being identified with a “ forlorn hope.” 
A few are ambitious of throwing their all into a noble 
but unpromising cause. And we few college men of the 
land, a mere remnant of an army that once held the field, 
must march under the old colors, satisfied with a handful 
of high-hearted followers; but hopeful of some new sun 
that will rise on some new day, bathing the banners above 
us in effulgent splendor. That sun is bound to rise. For, 
just as surely as a stone gravitates to the ground, so surely 
do men, after the feverish pursuit of wealth, industrial 
success, social prominence, political distinction, and scien 
tific knowledge, gravitate toward the heart of humanity ; 
and toward literature which is the outward expression of 
that heart; and toward the college course which is the 
exponent of literature. 


HOC SAXUM POSUIT 


Three words my soul, dust-free and dumb, 
May fully tell: 

Thee-I-love, Thy-Kingdom-Come, 
And Fare-thee-well. 


To Life-Throned Love the second word; 
Through Him to you 
The first; and so to self the third 
In blithe adieu. 
FrANcis CARLIN. 
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Santiago: Legend or Fact? 


WiILiti1AM T. WALSH 


Rafael Sabatini-—it is called “ Torquemada and the 

Spanish Inquisition,” and its chief importance lies 
in the fact that it has handed on Llorente’s dishonest and 
distorted view of the Inquisition to thousands who other- 
wise would have had no knowledge of the workings of 
that misunderstood institution—the reader comes in due 
course to a reference to the famous shrine at Compos- 
tella of St. James the Apostle, “ who,” says the author, 
“is alleged to have been the first to bear the message of 
Christianity into the Iberian Peninsula.” Sabatini’s 
method of dealing with the tradition—or as he would 
call it, the allegation—is worth noting, for it is the one 
employed by most of the historians on whom the English- 
speaking world has had to depend for its knowledge of 
Catholic history ; not only by such fiction writers as Saba- 
tini and Wells, who dabble in history, but by Prescott 
and other so-called “ authorities.” Sabatini elaborates on 
his statement in the following footnote: 


| N an emotional and inaccurate book by the romancer 


The Jesuit Mariana is among those who doubt the story of St. 
James's visit to Spain and the presence of his body at Compostella, 
but he considers that it is not desirable to disturb with such dis- 
putes the devotion of the people—Historia general de Espana. 

To the eye of the ordinary reader this statement falls 
with the precision of a well-aimed stone; and the refer- 
ence to the sixteenth-century book from which it appears 
to be taken only confirms the impression of its weight and 
solidity. Tt is a stone, too, that has the advantage of lay- 
ing low two birds, both of which are considered fair game 
by a generation bred to view them as predatory and un- 
desirable fowl. (1) A blow is struck at the Catholic 
belief in the veneration of the saints. (2) The hypo- 
critical Jesuit, the man in black with his tongue in his 
cheek, who hoodwinks the multitude with “ superstitions ” 
that he himself is too intelligent to believe, is dragged 
from a dark corridor, set up on an eminence, and knocked 
down once more. Here he is caught red-handed by Saba- 
tini in the very act of boasting of his own perfidy. All 
that we Nordics have long suspected is now confirmed. 

When the present writer came upon this revelation, he 
was a little perplexed about one phase of it: Why should 
the astute Jesuit, the man generally acknowledged to have 
been the first Spaniard to write history scientifically and 
critically, have done such a stupid thing as to betray him- 
self by publishing a confession of his duplicity in a book 
widely circulated, and intended to be circulated, among 
the Faithful whose credulity he did not think it advisable 
to disturb? It is true that Father Mariana first wrote his 
monumental Historia General in Latin, the scholarly 
language of the day; but it was received with such en- 
thusiasm by the learned world, and the demand for its 
translation into the vernacular was so widespread, that 
he himself translated the enormous tomes into lucid and 
meaty Castilian. There is no difficulty, therefore, in trac- 
ing Sabatini’s reference to its source and seeing for our- 


selves how faithfully he has mirrored for us the mind of 
the Jesuit historian. , 

Here is the passage in the second volume of the 1780 
edition (libro IV, capitulo 2): 


“ Together with this (i. e. the reign of the Emperor 
Claudius) were laid the foundations . . . of the Chris- 
tian religion in Spain; for James the son of Zebedee, sur- 
named the Greater, came to Spain after preaching in 
Judea and in Samaria, as Isidore testifies. He revealed 
the new light first in Saragossa, where by his advice was 
built a temple dedicated to the Holy Virgin, the one today 
called (the Church) of the Pillar. This people commonly 
hold this as a thing received from their ancestors and 
passed from one to another, hand to hand. We have no 
intention of changing such opinions (Nosotros no teni- 
amos propdsito de alterar opiniones semejantes). They 
agree that he returned from Spain to Jerusalem, the cause 
is unknown; but that in that holy city he was martyred in 
the azymes, March 25, by Herod Agrippa, who attempted 
in this way to provide an agreeable beginning for the 
government that Claudius had given him over the Jews. 
As to the year in which he suffered there is some diver- 
sity; but from the Hebrew calendar (cyclo) it is known 
that in the year 42 of Christ the Jews celebrated their 
pascal Sabbath on March 24 and began the days of the 
azymes or unleavened bread in which Saint Luke says 
in the Acts they put him to death. His body was taken by 
his disciples; and placing it on a ship, they coasted the 
greater part of Spain. Finally, July 25, they arrived at 
the city of Iria Flavia, in the farthest part of Galicia, 
which is today called El Padrén: whence on December 30, 
although the year is unknown, they removed it to Com- 
postella, a place consecrated and venerated by all the 
world on account of the presence there of that sacred 
sepulcher. In all Spain the feasts and memorials of this 
holy Apostle are held on the day when he arrived in Spain, 
and (the one) on which he was removed; but in the 
month of March, when he was slain, the feast is not held, 
since the Church is preoccupied with Lent, and with tears 
of penance: a custom well kept in early times, of not 
celebrating the feast of any Saint in that season. 

“The body of this Apostle was forgotten for a long 
period until, in the time of the King Don Alonso el 
Casto, in the year of Our Lord 800, it was discovered 
by Divine manifestation ; and in the same place they built 
in his name a very famous temple where he has always 
been greatly revered. This devotion was increased when 
the King Don Ramiro, who reigned a little after Don 
Alonso, conquered an innumerable multitude of Moors 
by the aid of this glorious Saint in the famous battle of 
Clavijo, and by means of this victory freed the Christians 
from a most burdensome tribute; for each year they de- 
livered to the Moors as tribute 100 chosen maidens, which 
was a miserable servitude. For this reason, from then 
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on, began the custom that the Spanish soldiers had of 
calling on the name of Santiago (St. James) and invoking 
his aid in time of battle. In the very same way, in mem- 
ory of th.s favor, they bound themselves by vow to pay 
each year to the temple of Santiago a certain measure 
of wheat for each yoke of land; a custom which, though 
it has been changed many times, the Roman Pontiffs 
have renewed by various Bulls sent for that purpose, and 
today it is observed in a great part of Spain. 

“It is considered certain that at the time when St. 
James was in Spain, very few of his disciples came. 
Those who say most count nine chosen from a greater 
number ; that is to say, Pedro, Bishop of Evora in Portu- 
gal, in whose place others put Thesiphonte, Bishop of 
Bergitum, which was a city not far from the one that we 
call today Almeria: Cecilio of Eliberritum, a city near the 
one today called Granada: Enfrasio of Illiturgitum, sec- 
ond Bishop of Avila, Indalecio of Urci . . . Torquato 
of Accitum, which is the same as Bishop of Guadix, 
Hesychio of Carthesum not far from Astorga; and finally 
Athanasius and Theodore, who were guards of the sacred 
sepulcher as it is reported, and moreover their own sepul- 
chers are shown on each side of that in which lies the 
Apostle. Some writers think that all those who are called 
disciples of St. James were sent into Spain by the holy 
Apostles Saints Peter and Paul to preach there the evan- 
gel of Christ. 

“ Pelagius, Bishop of Oviedo, who wrote his history 
500 years ago, counts as disciples of Santiago the follow- 
ing: Calocerus, Basilius, Pius, Chrysogonus, Theodore, 
Athanasius and Maximus. The antiquity of these and 
other similar things, together with the lack of written 
records (libros), make it impossible for us to form a 
positive conclusion on any of these opinions, or to avouch 
the truth with certitude. I will leave the reader free to 
judge for himself in this part ( . . . no podamos allegar 
con seguridad a ningun destas opiniones, ni averiguar con 
certidumbre la verdad. Quedaré al lector libre el juicio en 
esta parte).” 


It is now possible to determine how accurately Saba- 
tini has summarized the foregoing passage in saying that 
“the Jesuit Mariana is among those who doubt the story 
of St. James’ visit to Spain and the presence of his body 
at Compostella, but he considers that it is not desirable to 
disturb with such disputes the devotion of the people.” 
Nowhere does Father Mariana express doubt of the visit 
of Santiago to Spain or of his burial there. Like the 
careful and honest historian that he is, he informs the 
reader that the story rests not upon written records, but 
upon a strong and persistent tradition, “ passed from one 
to another, hand to hand.” He states categorically that 
St. James “revealed the new light first in Saragossa,” 
that he was buried at Compostella, and that the spot was 
revealed “by Divine manifestation.” Nowhere in his 


reverent and straightforward account is there any indi- 
cation that he himself doubts the tradition. 

Sabatini’s statement obviously rests upon two sentences 
in the passage quoted. He has evidently read into “ We 
have no intention of changing such opinions” a hint that 
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Mariana doubted the tradition, but was willing to let 
others believe it. But anyone who knows the importance 
that the Catholic Church attaches to authentic tradition— 
and a man who attempts to write history ought to know 
that at least—will see at once that what he intended to 
convey was something like this: “We have no written 
authority for this, but it is a strong tradition, handed 
down from father to son. Even if it were false, it would 
be harmless, but since we cannot prove it false, we will 
not contradict it merely because bookish testimony is 
lacking. For traditions of this kind are sometimes more 
accurate and more persistent than the records of writers. 
This particular tradition is so general and resolute that 
it must be true; particularly as God has revealed the 
sepulcher by a miracle.” This is certainly the more rea- 
sonable construction to place on the man’s words. And 
as for the last part of the passage, where he speaks of 
the impossibility of forming a definite conclusion “ on 
any of these opinions,” and leaves the reader free to make 
up his mind “in this part” for himself, it is quite plain 
from the context that he is referring not to the tradition 
of St. James’ preaching and burial in Spain, but to the 
minor and comparatively unimportant controversies that 
have arisen concerning the number of disciples that fol- 
lowed him to the peninsula, and what their names were. 
These are the “ disputes ” upon which Mariana is modest 
enough to suspend judgment and to leave to the common 
sense of the reader. There is no intimation that he does 
not wish to “disturb with such disputes the devotion of 
the people.” 

Sabatini’s book has been circulating widely for the past 
fifteen years. A Frenchwoman, writing a biography of 
Queen Isabel the Catholic, cites him as one of her refer- 
ences on the Spanish Inquisition. Various writers in 
England and America have leaned on him rather heavily 
for information of the sort that is buried in the rich treas- 
uries of the Spanish chronicles and archives. Probably for 
every one who reads the more scholarly but even more 
unfair and bigoted volumes of Lea, there are many who 
devour the journalistic pages of Sabatini, the writer of 
romances. This is what makes it imperative for Catholics 
to understand what his book and similar books are doing 
to poison the wells of historical information for general 
readers. 


Postscript: The error above mentioned, it seems, is 
not original with Sabatini. In rereading Prescott’s “ His- 
tory of the Reign of Ferdinand and Isabella,” I have just 
found a footnote which I had previously overlooked or 
forgotten (Volume I, page 307). Speaking of the miracu- 
lous finding of the body of St. James, Prescott says, 
“ Mariana, with more skepticism than his brethren, doubts 
the genuineness of the body, as well as the visit of the 
apostle, but, like a good Jesuit, concludes, ‘It is not ex- 
pedient to disturb with such disputes the devotion of the 
people, so firmly settled as it is.’”” The Bostonian chron- 
icler gives as his reference for these words Book 7, chap- 
ter 10. It can easily be shown how flagrantly the sneer 
of Prescott has misrepresented the thought of Father 
Mariana. 
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Sociology 


A Geek to Glom Snakes 


Pau L. BLAKELY, S.J. 

F at any time you find yourself in need of a geek to 

glom snakes, place a card in the advertising pages of 
the Billboard. Within a week you will be completely 
surrounded by geeks, natty dressers off and on, whose 
skill in glomming snakes will satisfy the most exacting. 
[ am not quite sure that I know what is meant by glom- 
ming a snake, but I believe that had Laocoon been a geek, 
practised in rough and ready glomming, our school edi- 
tions of Vergil would lack their most thrilling illustration. 

It grieves me sorely to find myself at variance with the 
Billboard—or, rather, to find that it is at variance with 
me. In the days of Patterson James, I was a constant 
reader of this magazine which, as all the profession knows, 
is “The Theatrical, Motion Picture, and Show World 
Review,” and a good one too. James was a dramatic 
critic with a sense of humor, a sense of art, and a sense 
of decency. Few critics have all three, but James did; 
moreover, if he thought that a head ought to be hit, he 
cared not a whit who owned it. The vocabulary in which 
he expressed his dislike of insincerity and dirt was a reve- 
lation of the possibilities of language, and | used to 
read his Billboard page week after week for the sheer 
joy of witnessing a good fight; it was a ringside seat that 
cost but fifteen cents. The glamour faded for me when 
James folded his tent. It was like the passing of Arthur 
and John L. Sullivan and Jake Kilrain, and the rest of 
that crew who always gave the public their honest best. 

The cause of the variance between us lies in an editorial 
appearing in this Review some weeks ago. The New 
York Times began the trouble by a misquotation which, 
however unintended, was rank, and while this was cor- 
rected on the following day, the substance of the original 
Times account was carried in the Billboard for August 
30. In that issue too, Frank Gillmore, executive secre- 
tary of the Actors’ Equity Association, expressed his 
dissent from AMERICA’s proposal that Equity forbid its 
members, under pain of dismissal, to take part in a sala- 
cious revue, whose producer at the time was before the 
courts, or in any similar production. With the vehemence 
of Mrs. Micawber, protesting that she would never desert 
her Wilkins, Mr. Gillmore wrote that Equity would never 
consent to act as censor of the American stage, or “ favor 
a rigid standard of unacceptable themes, situations, indi- 
vidual words or persons, such as AMERICA would seem to 
ask.” Mr. Gillmore’s theory, apparently, was that any- 
thing was right if the community wanted it—a theory 
that has been proposed by persons whose trade, like Jenny, 
is never mentioned in polite society. 

Thereupon, in its issue for September 6, the Billboard 
gallantly rushed to the defense of Equity in one of its 
longest editorials. Here is the gist of it: 

We do not agree with America. Equity has no business inter- 
fering with the moral aspects of the American theater, however 


low they may be. To set itself up as a censor would be a great 
blow to the theater in this country and to artistic freedom in 


general. 
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This is good; but it was not written by a man who 
reads the Billboard. Almost any issue of that journal 
contains an account of how Equity has interfered with 
the moral aspects of the American theater, or has set it- 
self up as censor. 

Let us glance at the number for September 6. As its 
first item, the Equity page announces that Equity has ex- 
amined the credentials of a theatrical agency, and has 
turned them down. That agency has been censored, and 
members of Equity must not deal with it. In the second 
item, Equity proceeds to censor certain groups of pro- 
ducers. Their financial resources are so uncertain that 
the actor who works with them will probably gamble 
away, reports Equity, his time and his talent. Equity 
members are warned off. In the issue for September 13, 
the Billboard states that Equity has banned a Broadway 
play known as “ Virtue’s Bed,” because the owner, about 
to take the company to Chicago, had refused to post the 
return fares with Equity. As a result “Equity . . 
ordered the cast . . . to discontinue rehearsals.” That, in 
my judgment, is fairly vigorous censorship; at least, it 
stopped the show. 

On September 20, the Billboard informs us that Equity, 
through its Chicago office, is investigating certain man- 
agers and producers ; and in another class of cases, Equity 
issues a general warning to “ managers and producers as 
well as the Managers’ Protective Association ” that some- 
thing or other is “an unfriendly act.” Moreover, “in a 
general letter of warning, Equity’s president has said that 
Equity members who secure engagements through un- 
authorized agents . . . will be suspended and will be forced 
to retire from any casts they may have joined.” Equity 
can stop shows, and does. 

Other examples can be found in the issue for August 
30—but why enlarge the list? Equity is continually set- 
ting itself up as a censor of many things connected with 
the stage. Equity is continually interfering with the moral 
aspects of the American theater. In each capacity, Equity 
works twenty-four hours per day. Unfortunately. 
Equity’s notion of what constitutes a moral aspect is en- 
tirely too constricted. 

Equity will protect a woman when a dishonest produce: 
tries to cheat her out of her salary. 

But Equity will not protect a decent woman, forced by 
a foul-minded producer to take part in an indecent play. 

Equity, says Mr. Gillmore, hand on heart, will never 
favor a rigid standard of unacceptable themes or situa- 
tions—not even when there is question of themes and sit- 
uations devised by an ex-convict who, in the words of the 
New York World, “ is gifted in inventing aphrodisiacs.” 

Where did Equity and the Billboard get the idea that 
the only morality worth protecting is honesty in money 
matters? 

If Equity can fight to protect a woman’s pocketbook. 
it should fight even more vigorously to defend men and 
women who must choose between a part in a dirty show 
and eating. Why can’t we read now and then that Equity, 
on the complaint of Equity members that the show was 
chiefly concerned with perversity “ordered the cast to. 
discontinue rehearsals ” ? 
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Does it come to this: when a manager satisfies Equity 
that he is financially solvent, then as far as Equity is con- 
cerned, he can use his own standards of morality, even 
though he is known from coast to coast as a purveyor of 
smut, or, to quote the World once more, is a specialist in 
* spectacles aimed to provide a maximum of erotic excite- 
ment” ? 

If I do not gravely misunderstand Mr. Gillmore, the 
only virtue known to Equity is financial solvency. The 
sole standards of morality, of which Equity takes cog- 
nizance, are those which impel a man to pay his bills. 

Well, that is one way of throwing all the standards, 
commonly called professional, into the discard. It is also 
an excellent way of establishing legal censorship. What 
Equity needs very sorely just now is not a secretary to 
write long and complicated letters, but a geek who can 
and will glom the snakes on the American stage. 


Education 





The Art. of Study 


Maurice S. SuHeeny, Px.D. 

O the art of being a freshman, the art of study is 

essential. This is a platitude, I know, but after all, 
study is the foundation of every art. By “study” | 
mean that quantity and quality of effort which is necessary 
if the student is to assimilate knowledge. Most Fresh- 
men who come to college intend to deepen their apprecia- 
tion and understanding of life. Study accomplishes that. 

“When I go to college,” a young man once’ told me, 
“I’m going to follow the lines of least resistance as re- 
gards work because I expect to go to college only once.” 
He was quite amazed when I agreed. I commend in part 
that attitude to you, freshmen, because you should ac- 
quire knowledge, appreciation, and skill with the best 
possible economy of effort. Of course, what my young 
friend meant was that he intended to “ get by ” with the 
least possible effort. 

A great deal is written in these days about time wasted 
on the campus, and the perils of athleticism and social 
affairs. At least there is some compensation, fleeting and 
insignificant though it may be, in a football game or a 
dance. My sympathy is keenest for the student who is a 
“ drudge,” who feels that much of this effort has been 
wasted. He does not know how to study. Why? 
* Because,” the Freshmen chorus shouts, “‘ because we are 
not taught to study.” 

I suppose a simple remedy for that sad situation would 
be for me to teach all freshmen how to study by means 
of this article. That solution is entirely too simple. The 
purpose of these few lines is not to teach you how to 
study, but to teach you that no one can teach you to study 
save you yourself. The reason why the drudge who dis- 
sipates his energies does not enlist my sympathy is simply 
because I think he should have discovered how he can best 
study. But we will not make much progress shifting the 
burden of successful effort to other shoulders. Permit 
me to have a Freshman class parade. The figures have 


been roughly verified by anonymous questionnaires. 
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1. Leading the procession comes fifty per cent of the 
class, which we shall call John. John is taking among 
other things history, sociology, literature, and religion. 
In each of these courses he has a textbook. Preparing a 
class means for him reading the textbook. Now some 
Johns are not inclined even to do that, but the majority 
do read the assignment—once. Some even add little 
twists to their reading. One John notices the questions 
in fine print and tries to answer them; another underlines 
a passage here and there; another even memorizes an 
occasional passage—strategy that usually is held over until 
the night before exams. Or again, in history for instance, 
John outlines the chapter as he reads it, and then discards 
the textbook for the outline! Sometimes John tries re- 
citing to himself, but on one reading it is hard to get sat- 
isfactory results. Yet if you were to ask John if he had 
prepared a lesson he would look at you sadly as at a man 
whose critical powers had failed him and answer, “ Of 
course. I read the assignment over.” 

2. Then there is Thomas. Thomas is thirty per cent 
of the class. You can believe it or not, but Thomas reads 
the assignment twice. His plan of attack differs occa- 
sionally, more as a matter of breaking the monotony of 
preparation than of purpose. Sometimes he reads the 
assignment rapidly, and then he reads it aloud, 
times he reads it with the questions before him, so that 
the second reading may insure an answer to the questions. 
Sometimes he even goes so far as to answer the questions 
aloud, as if he were in class. A few times he recollects 
what Bacon wrote, “ Reading maketh a full man, con- 
ference a ready man, and writing an exact man,’’ and so 
Thomas even 


Some- 


he writes out his answers to the questions. 
goes so far as to correct what he has written, although | 
know many freshmen might not approve this assumption 
of professorial prerogatives. And there is another thing 
which Thomas does that I recommend to you most highly. 
He ruins his textbooks. He writes in them and on them, 
and around the margins, and draws pictures. He wants 
his textbook to be at least as personal a bit of property as 
his raincoat. I admire him for this fact. No textbook I 
have ever read has been as interesting as the notations 
made in and around it by students. 

3. Harold is ten per cent of the class. 
assignment not only once or twice, but time and again, 
He under- 


He reads the 


every time more slowly and more deliberately. 
lines, he outlines, he quizzes himself, and he receives ex- 
cellent marks, sometimes the best marks in the class. The 
only difficulty is that when too many Harolds memorize 
the textbook, the professor has to check up on where they 
sat in examination to make sure they did not copy from 
one another. 

4. David is about three per cent of his class. 
description of a real student of this category: 


Here is a 


Finding in English assignment the introduction to Burns’ “ The 
Cottar’s Saturday Night” a reference to Robert 
“The Farmer’s Ingle” as a possible inspiration of Burns’ poem, 
he looked up Fergusson’s poem in the home library, and compared 
it with that of Burns. At the same time, desiring to read Burns 
in the Scottish way he mastered the phonetic system of Sir James 
Wilson’s “ The Dialect of Robert Burns as spoken in Central 
which he also found in the home library, and so in- 


Fergusson’s 


Avrshire,” 








terested the boys in his class in the pronunciation of Scottish words 
that even at the end of the year the lads still called each other 
appropriate Scottish nicknames and used Scotticisms which they 
found in Burns and Wilson. 

Now there is no college in the land which can keep 
David from becoming an educated man. As I read this 
description of a student upon a personality-rating scale, 
there flashed before me in vision Lincoln walking miles to 
borrow a book, Franklin with his intense intellectual dis- 
cipline, and the ravenous mind of a Roosevelt devouring 
books even on the prairies, to say nothing of Thomas 
Aquinas, his cell, and his crucifix. 

Recently a Western college professor made a study of 
the Johns and Thomases and Harolds and Davids in his 
class. They had all been preparing assignments in one 
fashion or other. Here is what he found. 

1. Five per cent did not know who wrote the text they were 
studying. 

2. Twenty-seven per cent did not know the title of the book. 

3. Eighty-five per cent did not know the title of the chapter just 


read. 
4. Ninety-eight and one-half per cent were unable to give the 


main divisions of the chapter. 

It may be a little consolation to freshmen to know that 
I conducted a little survey of my own in regard to text- 
books. I spent the allotted time in high school and col- 
lege, wading through the usual series of textbooks. I 
have just attempted to write down the authors and titles 
of these books. So far I have two names on the list. In 
a way I rejoice at the fact, for I am convinced that my 
professors were bigger and more important than the texts 
or their authors of the texts. I appreciate, too, the fact 
that the art of preparing an assignment is not the same as 
the art of study,—nevertheless there is an intimate rela- 
tionship. And so I urge freshmen at the outset of their 
academic careers to check on the efficiency of their 
peculiar method of preparation. Try one method, or a 
dozen, until you are sure that the method you employ is 
the one which for you is most effective. 

Freshmen then can be rated roughly in four types. 
The first is the one who does not choose to run after 
wisdom, though he has no objection if wisdom overtakes 
him. Then there is the student who will follow out a 
suggested program. Third, there is the student who has 
devised a method of study of his own that he knows to 
be best suited for him. Last, there is the student who has 
become of age mentally, who is really emancipated from 
professorial control, and to whom the best professorial 
service is direction of curiosity into new fields. The third 
and fourth classes have attained a sort of intellectual in- 
dependence,—but not freedom from routine. No scholar, 
whether he be a college man or a professor, ever frees 
himself from routine. In the academic world, as else- 
where, great successes are won by people who are at the 
right place at the right time with the right disposition. So 
if you imagine that you, freshman, can assert your in- 
dependence of a regular schedule of work at the outset of 
your college career, consult any professor whose learning 
you may admire, and ask him as a personal favor for his 
schedule of study. 

Sir William Osler in an essay, “ The Student Life,” 
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gives us his impression of a student. “ Like the Snark, 
he defies definition, but there are three unmistakable signs 
by which you may recognize the genuine article from the 
Boojum: an absorbing desire to know the truth, an un- 
swerving steadfastness in its pursuit, and an open, honest 
heart, free from suspicion, guile and jealousy.” I think 
it would not be hard to apply these criteria to one’s self. 
Might I therefore suggest to you freshmen these simple 
tests of your ability to study: 

1. Walk through the campus leisurely. Then rush back to your 
room, and write down all you have seen and heard, and the im- 
pressions made upon you by looking at things. 

2. When you prepare an assignment, have this idea in mind: 
how can this effort help me twenty years from now? 

3. Have a “sense of direction” whenever you open a_ book. 
Know where you are going, even if you do not know whither the 
author is tending. 

4. Try to keep your mind, like a steam engine all primed for a 
record run over the rails, in readiness for whatever problem may 
next present itself, and have it trained to respond to the control of 
your direction. 

“Give me two hundred ‘flaming youth ’—that is, 
young people on fire with intellectual ambition,” a college 
president once told me, “and I'll have a college that will 
startle the world.” Truth is never in vain. The real 
student not only hungers after truth, and recognizes truth 
as truth fearlessly when he sees it, but he tries, whenever 
opportunity presents itself, to enrich his own life and the 
lives of others by truth learned. The freshman who 
grasps these attitudes of mind, though circumstances may 
intervene that hinder completion of his college course, 
leaves college an educated man. 


CONSECRATION 


Not to the mystic purpose that enthralls 
One who is sheltered by a convent’s walls; 


Not to the muse of perfect art, and not 
To pagan gods of glory soon forgot... 


But to these things, so commonplace and small 
And yet, perhaps, the greatest of them all! 


Peace...that I find beneath our rooftree here 
When the shy stars of eventide draw near— 


When out of somber shadows there will creep 
Closer the darkling tenderness of sleep. 


Charity, so that I—even as He 
Who fed the multitude in Galilee— 


May raise a cup to thirsty lips, and bring 
A song to those who know not how to sing! 


Beauty that dwells in dear familiar places: 
In the sweet glow of children’s happy faces, 


In sunlight warm across my kitchen floor, 
In frail anemones beside the door. 


Love that it is my privilege to find: 
The love of friends, the love of humankind, 


The love, so understanding and so wise, 
Held in your strong young hands and steady eyes. 


To these few things, as by our cottage gate 
The mad world passes, I am consecrate! 


CATHERINE PARMENTER. 
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With Scrip and Staff 


R. EINSTEIN has spoken again. He writes to 

Rabbi Abraham Geller of New York, that he can- 
not reconcile his philosophy with the idea of a “ mono- 
theistic God.” Since a polytheistic God is no God at all, 
we have from Einstein’s own lips a still franker admission 
of what Cardinal O’Connell charged, and some of Ein- 
stein’s admirers denied, that he is virtually an atheist; 
though not one of the militant or irreverent type. 

What then is Einstein’s Absolute; since everything can- 
not be relative? Space, he tells us. Space is great, and 
Professor Einstein is its prophet. But lest anyone criti- 
cize such a hollow-sounding divinity, he straightway tells 
us that we must hold our peace, since he alone or the 
adepts whom he may instruct, can understand what space 
really is. If you are baptized with Riemann, and con- 
firmed with Gauss, and can conceive of parallel lines meet- 
ing, you are on your way to knowing about Space. All 
he tells us about space may be true. But the most agile 
kind of space will limp if, besides doing all he wants to 
do towards explaining physical phenomena, it also has to 
explain Divine phenomena as well. 





 & the opinion, however, of Ernest M. Ledden, once of 
California, now of New York, space and time are but 
relative, while moral obligations are absolute. Wired the 
Associated Press on September 14 from San Francisco: 

A fifty-year old fifty-cent debt was paid today when Ernest M. 
Ledden of New York flew to San Francisco and handed a half 
dollar to Municipal Judge Fritz. 

Ledden borrowed the fifty cents from Fritz to get a bathing 
suit to go swimming when he was a student at St. Ignatius 
College here in 1880. 

Something more substantial than space, more Divine 
than relativity was taught at St. Ignatius’ College to 
Ledden and Fritz, for a half-dollar debt to be remem- 
bered for half a century. 





ONEY, which most men take as an absolute, is the 

most relative of things, whether it be fifty cents or 
fifty million dollars. During the year 1929, the 112,276 
members of the Seventh-Day Adventist denomination 
gave $2,839,674.09 to their foreign missions, or an aver- 
age of 48.6 cents per week for each individual. The total 
amount contributed by Protestants for foreign missions 
was estimated, for 1928, at $11,000,000. Yet the value, 
the effectiveness, of all this expenditure is something rela- 
tive. 

For, besides its difficulties in conveying a purely re- 
ligious message—caused by innumerable contradictory 
doctrines—Protestant missionary effort meets, in modern 
times, with a new difficulty, to which attention has not so 
much been called in former years. It lacks any well- 
defined philosophy of human rights. 

A simple spirit of fraternal sympathy can carry Prot- 
- estant missionary endeavor over the lack of such a phil- 
osophy when it comes to remedying purely obvious and 
immediate needs. Not much philosophy is needed to 


prove the value of dispensaries for sore-eyed children in 
the Near East or agricultural training schools for Filipino 
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peasants. But when conflicts of rights occur, when the 
missionary’s zeal for the native is met by the Govern- 
ment’s need of laborers, or the preacher of American effi- 
ciency is confronted with the native pride of the South 
American in his country’s cultural traditions, such a loss 
will certainly be felt. It may even, as says the Revista 
Catolica, a Spanish-American weekly published in El 
Paso, Texas, show that the great missionary colossus, 
raised on huge financial lavishness, has feet of clay. The 
more thoughtful and earnest amongst Protestant Amer- 
ican missionaries are not unconscious of the need for a 
social philosophy based on something more satisfying as 
a foundation to the modern intellect than fraternal sym- 
pathy alone. It lies for Catholic social and political phil- 
osophy to point out our moral obligations in the mission- 
ary as well as in the private field of conduct. 





N his address at the twenty-second annual “ Social 
Week” of France, held in Marseilles July 28 to 

August 3 of this year, Prof. Eugene Duthoit, the noted 
French jurist, showed where Catholic ethical teaching 
stood face to face with the social sitation in missionary 
countries, particularly in colonial territory. This situa- 
tion, said Professor Duthoit, comes from the conflict of 
two civilizations or two cultures. The consequences of 
this conflict are innumerable and “ constitute a real crisis 
which involves almost two-thirds of the human race.” 

According to him, Catholic teaching has three great 
claims to the world’s confidence in this matter of finding 
a solution to the social problems of missionary countries. 

First, “ its transcendent power of adaptation to the most 
varied kinds of civilization ”: 

The Catholic religion, notwithstanding its dogmatic and moral 
unity, is not assimilated by all men in the same manner. Among 
its followers there are different sorts of mentality, different man- 
ifestations of interior piety. Without sacrificing anything of her 
dogma, her moral teaching, her hierarchy, the Church has utilized 
the individual differences of her children in order to enrich their 
common heritage. Particular features which belong to race, 
climate, or to the evolution of social forms and usages, are no 
obstacle to her growth. Far from interfering with her unity, they 
simply throw light on her real perfection, with the result that the 
Church is found to harmonize with the most subtle variations of 
times and conditions of life. 

Second, “its unceasing battle against the errors and 
abuses which falsify and corrupt civilized relationships.” 
Slavery, for instance, from the Ordinance.of Pope Paul 
III on that subject, of May 29, 1537, concerning the 
American Indians, to the collective declaration of the 
Belgian missionary hierarchy in the Belgian Congo in 
1928. In 1885, Pope Leo XIII, by his arbitration con- 
cerning the Caroline Islands, between Germany and 
Spain, brought about the establishment in that archipelago 
of regular administration on the part of Spain, on the 
general principle of St. Thomas Aquinas that man has but 
the usufruct of the earthly domain, and should make use 
of it in such manner as will benefit his fellowman. 

Third, “the social services which are the consequence 
of missionary action.” “The missionary,” wrote Pope 
Benedict XV (“ Maximum IIlud”), “cannot be solely 
the man of God. He would become merely an element 
of disorder.... Our full praise should be given to the 
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action of the missionary whose time is not wholly taken 
up in pure and simple preaching of the Gospel and who 
consecrates himself to the material and moral amelioration 
of his surroundings.” 


Since material aid is the indispensable substratum of intellectual 
and moral evolution, the missionary works with singular success 
in two fields, that of hygiene and that of education. He takes the 
place of the physician; he cares for the sick in a way that they 
appreciate and spreads the principles of domestic welfare; he in- 
structs them in things human and Divine; he develops a taste for 
duty and labor, especially for agricultural labor; he founds pro- 
fessional schools and helps the natives to obtain regular and stable 
employment; he looks after the children in the street and finds 
means of support for native students. In a word, he undertakes a 
work of moral harmonization between natives, colonists, govern- 
ment officials, that aims at a common life of fruitfulness and peace, 
which, from its very nature, is the solution of the social question 
of the colonies. 


The extraordinary accounts, given at the Social Week 
session, of the work of missionaries in civilizing the most 
unlikely fields, were themselves a proof of Duthoit’s third 
assertion. 





HAT these three great principles should be put in 

practice, Catholic teaching again makes three re- 
quirements, according to Duthoit. First, that the family 
should be considered first of all. ‘“ The family first!’ 
Divorce, polygamy, and—in our present time—birth con- 
trol, present some of the problems. The proposal had 
heen made at a previous conference, at the University of 
Lille, in France, that in the French colonies naturaliza- 
tion should be granted only to monogamists. 

Labor must be organized in the many missionary coun- 
tries quite as much as in Christian lands; and organized 
according to the principles laid down by Leo XIIT. Cath- 
olic doctrine cannot ignore methods of government and 
administration which are contrary to Christian morals. 
Finally, the Church herself must be free to carry out her 
mission of peace and civilization, and Church and State 
must work together in harmony. 

[f this is true of non-Christian countries, how much 
the more true of countries with ancient Catholic tradition, 
Latin America, the Philippines? Only the Catholic 
Church, which gave to those countries their first ~iviliza- 
tion, can find the effective way for them to adjus: them- 
selves to the modern world. THE Pica. 


SONNET 


Though I die early I shall die content 

If I may live one summer before I die 

In that dear land where my blest youth was spent, 
And watch bright June grow brighter in July; 
Then linger an until the green leaves burn 

To gold and carmine in the mellowing sun— 
When, stored with lovely memories, I’d return 

To death in exile, rich with all I’d won. 


Though much remained unseen, there’d be no need 
For more than lay around my cottage door: 
The wayside nettle and the meadow weed 
Would heal the heart that they have healed before. 
Down the first lane and over the first stile— 
All England would be crowded in that mile. 
THEODORE MAYNARD. 
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Literature 


Readers I Have Met 


Francis TAvsort, S.J. 

HEY may be divided into two classes: those who 

read for money, and those who have money to read. 
Each class suffers itself to be sliced up into several sub- 
divisions. In general, those of the first class are more 
important in the book world; those of the second class, 
though more pertinent to my purpose, are merely accessory 
to the production of books. Those of the first part are 
the lions who come to the stream in the uplands; they 
may sip the waters politely, or, if they care to, they may 
muddy the source. The sheep and the lambs are those of 
the second part who lap up the drink, crystal clear or 
tawny, that flows in the meadows. They may bleat for 
the lions to hear, but the lions do not need to listen. 

Taking those of the first class in orderly sequence, we 
first meet the publisher’s reader. He is anonymous, and 
it is good for him to be so. Personally, I am happy that 
some authors will never know that I have read their books 
in manuscript. The publisher’s reader is he whom the 
publisher politely requests to read a typed copy of a pos- 
sibly forthcoming volume. He reads with a pad and pen- 
cil within reach of his right arm; he reads, I suspect, with 
wrinkles between his eyes; with concentration, with a 
scowl or a smirk, and for a check. 

Sometimes he may derive a mite of pleasure from his 
reading, as a dentist might in extracting a difficult root, or 
as a banker in discovering the penny that unbalances his 
ledgers, or as the country-bred boy who discovers a grassy 
front yard in Manhattan. Ordinarily, however, he reads 
manuscripts as a bricklayer lays bricks or a paperhanger 
hangs paper. He gets a reward from reading that is not 
the cultural and inspiration reward all writers on read- 
ing offer to readers. 

The publisher’s reader goes through the pages with 
the shadow upon him of the report that he must make. 
Not only shall he tell the truth about the lack of value in 
the manuscript but he shall also express his opinion about 
the possibility of the sale of the book should the publisher 
be so foolish as to accept the manuscript. There is one 
publisher that I know—and he does not carry on his busi- 
ness in the United States—who never asks his readers 
whether the book will have a sale or not. Thus, he re- 
lieves his readers of a great responsibility and, through 
this policy, has built up a flourishing trade. For the pub- 
lisher’s reader, even though he reads for money, is cap- 
able of little, human enthusiasms in his work. He would 
like to have the liberty of recommending a book that he 
likes, though he knows it will be a failure of a book. 
But he fears to lose his reputation as a canny prophet of 
the taste of other readers. 


Some manuscripts, perhaps too many of them, receive 
the okey of the publisher’s reader. These are promoted 
to a second class of readers for money. The editor in his - 
sanctum—that holy place which modern progress, effi- 
ciency and the telephone has nearly destroyed—takes up 
the accepted manuscript for reading. It is his job, and 
he reads conscientiously. 
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He reads without a pad but with a blue pencil. If the 
book is a detective story and the poor author has murdered 
Richard Roe on page 39, the editorial reader directs that 
Roe be not murdered till page 239. If the author .has 
been guilty of the statement that constitutional govern- 
ment has disappeared from the face of the earth, the edi- 
tor inserts a “ not” before “ disappeared.” The editor is 
a very accurate and conscientious reader. He corrects 
grammar, spelling and punctuation as well as opinions 
and facts. He goes into such intimate and helpful details 
as those of changing the title to the book, of deciding 
whether the cover should be pink or black, of determining 
whether it is Yugoslavia or Jugo-Slavia or whether a 
number of soldiers is or are on the march. Every author 
of a published book has at least one very attentive reader. 

He has a few more. One of them wears a green eye- 
shade and reads to the symphony of the rattle in the com- 
posing room or the thunder of the presses. He reads for 
the sole purpose of finding mistakes. He pounces on the 


’ 


sentence: “ The teams ran down her cheeks,” and sub- 
stitutes the “r.” With indignation he crosses out the 
“ce 9? ” 


e” that the typesetter has wrongly used for “a” in 
“the mess of flowers.” He is an essential reader for 
every book. 

His counterpart as a reader is usually a young man in 
the publisher’s office who is learning the editorial trade. 
He reads with enthusiasm, it may be, or with growing 
dismay that the boss is putting such a dismal book on his 
list. But he reads with care, for reading opens up vistas 
to him, his meals, his clothes, his carfare. Though read- 
ing for a living and to discover typographical errors, he 
is nevertheless, intelligent. 

All of the readers thus far mentioned have been read- 
ing for a common aim, that of getting the book on the 
market. It gets there. A new class of money readers 
takes it up. These are not paid for reading the book but 
for writing about it. No general rule can be laid down in 
regard to the mooted question of whether they actually 
read or do not read the book, and if so how. Some re- 
viewers do read the books they review. Otherwise, how 
could they show such familiarity with the contents, as 
they do occasionally? When reviewers work for the love 
of literature or truth, as in AMERICA, and the poorer 
Catholic papers, they do not belong to the class that I am 
discussing. 

But those who review books for pay, write enough to 
make the reading of books pay. They are undoubtedly 
interested in the book but they are more intent on finding 
out what the book means to other readers. If it contains 
a strong argument in favor of Catholicism, I speak under 
correction, the reader-reviewer must belittle that argu- 
ment, or its author, in revealing his reactions to the book. 
If the book is that of a friend, or of one to whose school 
the reviewer swears blind allegiance, for example James 
Joyce or Bertrand Russell, or part allegiance, as to George 
Bernard Shaw or Theodore Dreiser, then he reads with a 
forethought of exploitation. The reviewer reads to slay 
or to salute, when he reads a book. If his mind happens 


to be in the right place, the pre-reader is an asset to lit- 
erature. 
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Assuming that reviewers are readers of books, they do 
not enjoy the full savor of a book, especially if they are 
matured or professional reviewers. They hurtle through 
the pages rapidly, having attained that dangerous facility 
of rapid reading. They perplex themselves with measure- 
ments of the technique, character development, historical 
accuracy, intellectual and moral significance, and the like. 
They become sated with books, become discouraged at the 
ever-growing piles of brand-new books that they must go 
through, wish that they had not mistaken their vocatien. 
This happens when they are readers who are reviewers 
When they can read without reviewing, then they becom« 
the most ideal reader that an author could imagine. They 
read in leisure, in peace of soul, with avidity, for they 
read only what they burningly desire to read, and nothing 
more. 

In order to supply the readers of whom I have been 
speaking with money, it is necessary that other readers 
supply the money. For lack of a better word, we shall 
call this second great class the reading public. The sub 
divisions are myriad. They include, in general, all who 
have borrowed or stolen a book, all who pay taxes for the 
upkeep of the public library, all who belong to book-of- 
the-month clubs, all who are intrigued into buying a book 
when they entered the store to buy aspirin or cigarettes, 
and all, to conclude, who directly or indirectly help either 
to swell the income taxes of publishers, or to keep the 
publishers and their menial-readers out of the bank 
ruptcy courts and the almshouses. 

Though it may sound paradoxical, I begin with that 
class of readers who cannot really be called readers. If 
I choose a woman as a type of this class, I do not do so 
because she is a woman but because she boasted of her 
reading habits. She has a routine in her reading. At- 
tached to the head of her sleeping couch, she has a mellow, 
rose-shaded reading lamp. Within easy reach, she has 
her bookcase with the books that she has actually bought. 
She prefers to buy, for some intricate reason, rather than 
to borrow. 

Though the atmosphere is bookish, one should not let 
one’s self jump to conclusions. The lady has schooled 
herself so that she never allows a book to become inter- 
esting to her or to get a grip on her. Should a novel 
tend to excite her imagination or her emotion, should a 
biography give promise of holding her intent, she puts 
it aside and turns out the light. She has rarely finished 
any but the dullest, the most soporific books. She wants 
her books to be boring and tiresome so that they may lull 
her off to sleep. 

Many other readers of this class are not so honest as 
this lady. They read in order to be drugged into sleep, 
but they pretend to read in bed because they enjoy good 
hooks. They differ from the lady, also, in their desire to 
secure interesting books. Despite the violent protestations 
of those who champion the practice of reading in bed, | 
contend that the true reader sits in a stiff, straight-backed, 
altogether uncomfortable chair when he is reading, or else 
he stands up. 

Further opinions on the same subject will be ventured 
next week. 
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REVIEWS 


The International Community and the Right of War. By 
Don Luter Sturzo. With a Foreword by G. P. Gooch. New 
York: Richard R. Smith, Inc. $3.00. 

This work is intended as a contribution to the study of the 
sociological and historical aspect of war and the right and law 
of war, and as a trial of the theory of the eliminability of war. 
Part I is dedicated to an analysis of the international community, 
its nature, laws, development, and present organization. The type 
of war that is studied in Part II is chiefly that between modern 
civilized States. Theoretical and historical references to the past 
serve to throw into clearer relief the nature and laws of war 
between civilized States today and the war between such States 
and their own colonies or minorities. Within this framework 
tribal wars and skirmishes or the domestic wars of groups of 
non-civilized peoples find no place, since, strictly speaking, they 
do not come into international and political relations. In Part 
III there is a careful examination of the theories which have 
influenced and continue to influence the formation of the right 
and law of war. Don Sturzo, examining the chief schools, moral- 
ist, political and sociological, finds each and all inadequate to 
explain and justify the right of war. His error lies in an in- 
complete analysis of the right of necessary self-defense. Hence 
he expounds his own theory which, in Part IV, is considered in 
its relation to the evolution of the international community, and 
becomes the basis of a study of the eliminability of the right of 
war. This is said to depend on the elimination of the ethical, 
juridical, and political premises of war, so as to carry the con- 
flicts between State and State on to a higher plane better cor- 
responding to the nature of man and the present stage of civil- 
ization. In the Foreword, Professor Gooch rhapsodizes over this 
declaration of sturdy individualism which is found in Don Sturzo’s 
pages: ‘“ The State is not the end of the citizens, but the citizens 
are the end of the State, and the fount of law is not the State 
but personality.” There is a higher source of law than person- 
ality and, until pacifists discover it, all their efforts toward world 
peace will be futile. = SS 





Roadside Meetings. By HAMLIN GARLAND. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. $3.50. 

The gallery of noble foreheads decorating the pages of this 
book of reminiscences by Hamlin Garland, from the snowy, hair- 
cloudy brow of Mark Twain to the clear-swept head of Edwin 
Booth, is a key to the volume, for “Roadside Meetings” is a 
binding up of ideas and revolutionary thoughts of alert minds into 
sheaves of interesting chapters. Within the loop of the author's 
forty-five years of recollection the reader meets foremost artistic 
leaders, laureates of the pen, the brush and the chisel. Mr. Gar- 
land not only escorts us across the study threshold of the roguish 
Riley, of the old vineyardist, John Burroughs, of the Catholic 
convert, Charles Warren Stoddard; by conversational drift he 
taps their thoughts, their moods, their ambitions, their strides in 
great reactionary movements like the development of realism on 
the late nineteenth-century stage, the borrowed glory of Ameri- 
can music bemoaned by Edward MacDowell, the first bloom of 
native American fiction. The author is a cradle son of the Middle 
West; naturally most of his famous folk have the dust of the 
plains in their shoes. Mr. Garland’s Middle Border stories and 
excursions into the field of critical essays will be remembered for 
their graceful unfoldings under choice style. That same deft 
poise of the pen rests upon the present collection. When he 
comments upon personal literary achievements he is delicately 
reserved and scholarly aloof, considering his work and contacts 
only part of the developing whole of nineteenth-century litera- 
ture. His chapters are freshly descriptive. The scene of cattle 
branding in “Inspirational Pilgrimages” is this writer at his 
dramatic and realistic best: “From a smoking fire near by a 
man brought a rudely shaped branding tool and: pressed it upon 
the calf’s palpitating, glossy side. Smoke arose; the poor beast 
gave a wild outcry as the cruel iron scarred his hide.” Yet he 
can be reverie-struck, too, as this bit from “The Poet of the 
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Sierras” shows: “I walked off down the hill . . . smelling the 
buoyant, warm air that swept softly down the mountainside as 
if gentle and weary of its. long journey across the Eastern 
deserts.” The book will find harbor on the shelves of thinkers 
rather than mere readers, because its theme runs underground 
along the covered way of thought and recollection. E. H. B. 





A History of the Catholic Church. By the Rev. FERNAND 
Mourret, S.S. Translated by the Rev. Newton Thompson, S.T.D. 
Vol. V. Period of the Renaissance and Reformation. St. Louis: 
B. Herder Book Company. $4.00. 

It is over ten years ago since l’Abbé Mourret finished the nine 
volumes of his Histoire Générale de l’Eglise. It won almost im- 
mediate and universal approval. Less profoundly erudite than 
what M. Mourret himself in his first volume calls la trés savante 
histoire de l’église by Cardinal Hergenréther, the French work 
is far more readable. The narrative is more continuous; the 
divisions more natural; the syntheses more striking; the style 
more attractive. Dr. Newton Thompson was well inspired to 
begin a translation of this excellent work. He has begun with 
the volume on the Renaissance and Reformation as being the one 
that is most likely to interest the English-speaking reader in his 
undertaking. On the other hand, of course, a new work in 
English on this much-discussed period brings the work into com- 
parison with all else that has been written on the same period. 
In such a comparison Mourret-Thompson gains in regard to the 
flow of the story and the clarity of exposition. On the other 
hand it cannot be denied that the reliance on secondary authori- 
ties is very apparent. I hasten to add that these secondary authori- 
ties are for the most part of the highest historical worth, and 
so guarantee the present general work from error in regard to 
essentials. It is only a specialist who will observe an occcasional 
vagueness of expression or feel from time to time that the facts 
are not properly in focus, or realize that certain suggestions or 
explanations are more brilliant as intuitions than demonstrable 
as facts. On the whole, however, this excellent translation of a 
scholarly and readable work can be warmly recommended to every 
Catholic librarian and to every Catholic interested in history. 

G. G. W. 





Les nouvelles Conditions de la vie industrielle. Semaines 
sociales de France. Besancon, XXI. Session, 1929. Paris: 
J. Gabalda, 90, Rue Bonaparte. 

The success of the Semaines sociales in France is well known. 
Since 1906 they have fulfilled the vital function of incorporating 
the principles of Leo XIII’s Encyclical “ Rerum Novarum” into 
the everyday life of the French Republic. The twenty-first session 
was held at Besancon under the presidency of his Eminence, Car- 
dinal Binet, and the august patronage of the Apostolic Delegate, 
Msgr. Maglione. The method of the Semaines sociales is formal, 
consisting of regular courses and conferences. The Besancon ses- 
sion was notable for its insistence on the technical and economic 
aspects of the problems of capital and labor. On the lecture staff 
there were moralists, theologians, judges, statesmen, economists, 
business men and engineers, all concentrating their energies on a 
thorough study of the scientific organization of work. Bound to- 
gether by the same religious ideals, these scholars and scientists 
were able to present a synthesis of the facts which will appeal at 
once to the Christian conscience and the exigencies of practical 
life. In the opening lecture, the President of the General Com- 
mittee, M. Eugéne Duthoit, paid his respects to the rationalization 
of industries, but uttered a warning against the danger of neglect- 
ing agriculture, source of the genuine necessities of life. This 
was followed by an up-to-date discussion of the ramifications of 
finance in industry with attention to holding companies, invest- 
ment trusts, investment banking and the like. Wall Street specula- 
tion was diagnosed as the inevitable result of post-war inflation, 
gold concentration, and the liquid nature of international capital 
which prevented the Federal Reserve Board from controlling the 
supply of credit. In a more detailed manner, M. Paul Devinat 
treated the human losses induced by mass production, viz., over- 
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fatigue, automatic-movement monotony, the lessening of trade 
skill, reduction of wages and increases in the hours of labor. After 
showing that religion and the family were the two chief sufferers 
in the new economic regime of the nineteenth century, Canon Six, 
Director of Social Studies in the diocese of Lille, contended that 
these two important institutions, through the spread of Catholic 
social principles and greater protective legislation, were in a fair 
way to retrieve their losses. Other relations of industry with 
law, politics, the professions and cooperative associations of em- 
ployers and employes were not neglected. In a word a complete 
picture was presented: the influence of industrialization on every 
phase of human activity. Out of it all one conclusion emerged 
clear and inescapable: that the twentieth century is admirably 
organized for greater and greater production but shamefully 
underdeveloped in its provisions for the equitable distribution of 
the wealth created. J. F.T 





Morgan the Magnificent. By JonnN K. WINKLER. New York: 
Vanguard Press. $3.50. 

This book with its high-sounding title, “ Morgan the Magnifi- 
cient,” the life of J. Pierpont Morgan, has been widely adver- 
tised as a book containing new revelations about the life and 
actions of this most favored financier. In view of the expecta- 
tions aroused by these advertisements the actual contents of the 
volume are a distinct disappointment. Perhaps, too, curiosity was 
unduly stirred by the recent reading of another book by the same 
author, “John D.: A Portrait in Oils.” By reason of the solid 
satisfaction felt while pondering this earlier work, one takes up the 
new with most friendly dispositions towards author and sub- 
ject. As the perusal progresses, however, it becomes evident 
that the hope of learning any new fact of real importance in the 
life or activity of the Master of Finance through the pages of 
this book is an illusion. The newspapers and periodicals of the 
day, and the researches of Ida M. Tarbell, along like lines, have ap- 
parently told the full story. As a repository, however, of care- 
fully collected and conveniently arranged facts and motives in the 
life and accomplishments of J. Pierpont Morgan this book is valu- 
able. The force of Morgan’s character, and the fundamental 
patriotism of the man, is perhaps more clearly displayed by Mr. 
Winkler than by any other biographer of J. Pierpont Morgan. As 
a companion among such works as “ Mr. Plunkitt of Tammany 
Hall,” “Boss Tweed,” “John D. in Oils,” “William Howard 
Taft,” “ Morgan the Magnificent” will find a suitable resting 
place on the book shelves of practical politicians and earnest stu- 
dents of the ways and methods of “ Captains of Industry.” 

mm. 5. S. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


Tales of Ireland—As mostly everybody knows, John Gibbons 
is no ordinary traveler. His earlier book, “ Tramping to Lourdes,” 
was a picaresque sort of narrative, with himself as the gentle 
rogue. In his French walk, he had no money, no knowledge of 
the language, and little familiarity with the natives. He went 
to Ireland, and has written a book about the trip entitled, “ Tramp- 
ing Through Ireland” (London: Methuen. 3s.6d.). It is a small 
book, but most entertaining despite the fact that he seems to 
have had money and could understand the language of the Irish- 
men that he met. But he confesses, most wisely, that he does 
not understand the natives; humbly, he blames that on himself, 
and joyously goes on to teil just what impressions he received, 
what difficulties he got into, and what a fine people the Irish 
are. The most attractive trait about these confessions of John 
Gibbons, a trait apparent in his contributions to AMERICA, is 
that of telling the joke on himself. His humor, therefore, is most 
pleasing and is, in addition, truly humorous. 

P. J. Dillon was reared along the Fingal Road that runs out 
of Dublin up towards Belfast, he traveled its length times with- 
out number, and he dreamed over it. And so he wrote a book 
about it: “The Fingal Road, and Some of Those Who Traveled 


It” (Dublin: Gill. 3s.6d.). The “ road” was a highway a thousand 
years ago, and will probably remain so till the end of Ireland. 
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Those notables who used the highway are the subjects of the 
chapters in the book. First, there was Cuchulainn, who kid- 
napped a willing bride and fought along the road. Then there was 
the most purely and thoroughly Irish of all the saints, Colm Cille. 
Few of the others were saints, and some of them were enemies 
of Ireland, and some others were doubtful friends. A mixed col- 
lection, then, of heroes and villains tramps the road: Brian Boru, 
Shane and Hugh O’Neill, Cromwell and James the Second, James 
Stephens, Parnell, and finally the Black-and-Tans. The author 
succumbs to the temptation to moralize and to preach when the 
occasion permits, but he demands always an Ireland for the Irish. 

Sophie O’Brien has edited for publication the second volume 
of “ Golden Memories” (Dublin: Gill. 5s.). In the previous book, 
she had collected, mostly, the letters written to her and the family 
by her noted husband, William O’Brien. In this volume she has 
gathered those letters addressed to him by her mother and her- 
self which had escaped destruction. She includes, also, inter- 
changes of correspondence betwen herself and her mother. All of 
the letters were written between October, 1888, and June, 1890, the 
eve of the marriage of William and Sophie. Though much of 
the matter is trivial and purely personal, as familiar letters usual- 
ly are, there are some important sidelight on the times. 





Catholic Books and Pamphlets—The Rev. John M. Barton, 
professor of Holy Scripture at St. Edmund’s College, Ware, Eng- 
land, has produced an interesting and very helpful volume in “A 
Catholic Harmony of the Four Gospels” (Benziger. $2.25). The 
work, an adaptation of the “ Synopsis Evangelica” of Pére La- 
grange, O.P., is the first scholarly attempt at a harmony of the 
Gospels in English. Although authorities may not always approve 
of the sequence of events followed, the book meets a longfelt need, 
and will be of invaluable practical service to theological students 
and preachers. 

Under the title “ Practical Suggestions for the Newly Or- 
dained ” (Kenedy. $1.50), Canon Dunford, of Westminster Cathe- 
dral, London, offers constructive advice to the young priest, drawn 
from the writer’s long experience in every manner of parochial 
activity. Here one will find capable treatment of such subjects as 
“ Presbytery Life,” “ Hobbies,” “Converts,” “Sick Calls,” “ Fu- 
nerals,” “Marriages” and a dozen other pertinent topics. The 
volume, which contains a preface by Cardinal Bourne, will be a 
welcome addition to the library of the priest and seminarian. 

The significance of the Eucharistic Sacrifice is beautifully 
brought out by the Rev. William Busch, professor of Church his- 
tory at St. Paul Seminary, in his booklet “ The Mass-Drama” 
(Liturgical Press. 35 cents). In the small space of ninety-three 
pages, the author explains the structure of the Mass in a way 
certain to appeal to both clergy and laity. The product of one 
of the leaders of the liturgical movement in this country, this at- 
tractively printed outline will contribute to a better understand- 
ing of an important but much-misunderstood subject. 

Among a sheaf of recent pamphlets may be mentioned the first 
four of a very timely series entitled “ Problems of Mental De- 
ficiency.” Rev. Ulrich A. Hauber, professor of biology at St. Am- 
brose College, Davenport, Ia., writes on “ Inheritance of Mental 
Defect ;” Dr. Charles Bernstein, of the New York State Department 
of Mental Hygiene, explains the “Social Care of the Mental 
Deficient ;” the Rev. Dr. John A. Ryan, of the Catholic University, 
treats “ Moral Aspects of Sterilization;” and William F. Mon- 
tavon, Director of the N. C. W. C. Legal Department, gives a 
summary of “ Eugenic Sterilization in the Laws of the States” 
(National Catholic Welfare Conference. 10 cents each). In 
“Christ, True God” (America Press. 5 cents) Martin J. Scott, 
S.J., answers the significant question: “Who and What Is 
Christ?” An interesting pamphlet in question and answer form 
is the Rev. John J. O’Brien’s “ A Catechism of the Bible” (Cath- 
olic Truth Society, 5 cents). Daniel A. Lord, S.J., has written a 
new pamphlet entitled “The Months with Mary” (Queen’s Work 
Press. 10 cents). The Leaflet Missal has added to its collection 
the English text of the “ Mass on the Day of Burial” ($3.00 per 
thousand). 
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Secret Piaces. The Fools’ Parade. Jungle Portraits. Black 
Genesis. 


In “Secret Places” (Harper. $2.00), Joan Sutherland has 
given us another novel that is highly charged emotionally. In 
fact, at times it just falls short of the melodramatic, but Mrs. 
Sutherland’s skill saves her. Toni, an ultra-modern girl, who 
thinks that love is a mid-Victorian sort of thing that did not 
survive the hectic twentieth century, proves to be a sweet and 
lovable character when finally she does fall in love. Feodor, 
handsome, brilliant, beloved of most women, but with no time for 
them because of his interest in diplomatic work, also shows to 
best advantage when he falls in love with Toni. What Greta, 
Toni’s sister, a selfish, worldly, and foolish woman does to their 
romance is best left for the reader to discover. The plot is well 
knit and the characterization vivid and human. 

From the title of the first of the six stories, “The Fools’ 
Parade” (Harper. $2.50), John W. Vandercook’s latest book on 
Africa gets its name. That iengthy short story is a fearsome, 
horrifying narrative. Five men break away from the prison of 
Cayenne; they must travel about a hundred miles through the 
jungle; the journey takes them eight months; and only one gets 
through to Dutch Guiana. Nature and human nature are dia- 
bolical in their enmity. It is not a tale for nervous, gentle souls. 
Neither are the other stories, for they deal with an old Africa 
that is a cruel tyrant to those who love it as it is to those who 
hate it, with an immemorial race of blacks motivated by witch- 
craft, superstition, weird customs and revenge, with whites who 
enslave the blacks but who are, in turn, beaten down by the 
overwhelming power of all that makes Black Africa. “ Djombe 
River” tells of two men and a woman, victims to the river. 
“Funk” gives the tragic sequel of the life of a man who was 
too curious about native magic and too much of a fool in regard 
to a flighty woman. The three remaining stories are less elab- 
orate but equally tragic. 

Once a great question mark rested over Africa, asking what the 
white man would find once he had penetrated into the green oceans 
of the Central African jungle. The pull of the question mark 
must have been mighty strong in the heart of Mrs. Delia J. 
Akeley, judging by her “ Jungle Portraits” (Macmillan. $2.50), 
to steel her to the jungle agonies that she has described: nights 
of horror, in insect hells of rest houses; physical torments from 
exhaustion and fever, dangers and betrayals, and the final drama 
(then) husband’s illness (she was Carl Akeley’s first 
wife). Her mood is not that of a Beebe-like zoologist: but of a 
lover of the human interest of the forest. She shows warm sym- 
pathy for its human inhabitants, especially for the Pigmies, and 
its animal world appeals enormously to her sense of humor. On 
pages 98 to 191 she lays bare in her blunt picture of forced labor 
on the African roads, the other far blacker question mark which 
now lies over Africa: what will become of the native now that 
the white man has found him? She offers no answer; but the 
book is enlightening as a background of missionary problems. 

“Black Genesis” (Harper. $5.00), too, is of the jungle, but 
the jungle far away as an ancestral memory like the distant rhythm 
ot drums and pipes heard through a vast wilderness. Its brutal 
warfare has been exchanged for the placid toil of the American 
cotton field, and its ancient animal legends subtly woven with the 
preacher’s accounts of the great heroes of the Bible. Samuel 
Gaillard Stoney and Gertrude Mathews Shelby have collected with 
skill-and fidelity unadulterated stories of the pre-Uncle Remus 
type in the Gullah dialect of the South Carolina coast. The land 
of Nod appears there where Cain has his eccentric dialogues with 
his prospective wife, suddenly reminding you of “The Green 
Pastures.” We learn why Br’ Rabbit hankers for a long tail, 
why Br’ Gator’s hide is so horny, and why Br’ Wasp is so “ short- 
patience.” Having indulged in too violent laughter at Br’ Skeeter, 
his waist became so small that he became a joke himself and 
“ everywhere he go he t’ink somebody ready for laugh at him; for 
from dat day to dis he can’t laugh no mo’ heself, ’cause, if he 
do, he goin’ bus’ spang in two!” Lest he share Br’ Wasp’s fate, 


of her 


the reader will learn to value “ Black Genesis” as a genuine con- 
tribution to American folk-lore. 
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Communications 


Letters to ensure publication should not, as a rule, exceed 500 


words. The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed 
in this department. No attention will be paid to anonymous com- 
munications. 


The “Encyclopzdia Britannica ” 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

A letter appears in the issue of America for September 6 
signed M. J. Riordan, Flagstaff, Arizona, charging the “ Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica” with errors when dealing with Catholic faith 
and dogma. The “Encyclopedia Britannica” falls down also, 
sometimes woefully, when dealing with historical subjects. I had 
hoped that the new edition of the “ Britannica” with Mr. Garvin, 
of the London Observer, as its editor-in-chief would not contain 
the error of a former edition in designating the Italian poet 
Petrarch as a priest, and in almost the same paragraph speak of 
the poet’s two illegitimate children. What must Italian scholars 
think of English scholarship when they come across this error in 
the chief of English works? 

Then, again, turn to the discussion of modern languages, in the 
new edition. It is very doubtful if the number speaking English 
exceed those speaking the Slavic tongues as is maintained by the 
“ Britannica.” It is certain that the third place as regards num- 
bers should not be given to German but to Spanish. Readers, 
therefore, would be well advised to be on their guard when they 
quote the “ Encyclopedia Britannica.” 


Toronto. Tuomas O’HaGAN. 


More of “ Skheenarinka ” 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I am writing, not so much to criticize as to inject one “ wee” 
discordant note in the well-deserved laudatory aftermath of the 
August article “ Skheenarinka.” My few remarks concern just 
a few sentences of the author of the “Brown Derby” that can 
and do give a decidedly wrong impression of his “ Beloved Tip- 
perary Philomath” and erstwhile host. 

Let me quote: “Such then all inadequately, is the genius of 
this lovable philomath of Tipperary, who for a few shillings a 
week, in a shack in an open field, etc.” Now it is notorious that 
no countries in the world pay their teachers a salary so com- 
mensurate with their profession as do England and Ireland. 

The lowest salary for a teacher in an Irish national school is 
given to a young lady, known for short as a J. A. M., (Junior 
Assistant Mistress). Figures for 1921 give her £170 or $850.00 
per year. The lowest salary for a principal is £250 or $1,250.00 
per year, which however with annual increments will go to £425 
or $2,125.00 per year. Now mutatis mutandis, $2,000.00 a year in 
Ireland to be equalized here would call for a salary of $4,000.00, 
which, for a teacher outside of some of our American Universities 
is simply non-existent. 

As a matter of fact, the average scale of wages here for the 
year 1918-19 (old history perhaps), reveals that the machinist,. 
the lather, the bricklayer, the ironworker, the blacksmith, the 
printer, the typesetter, the glazier, the plumber, the carpenter, 
the hodcarrier, and the baker, all in the order mentioned, received 
a higher salary than the teacher. The average salary for the 
American high-school teacher was $1,100.00 per year. The average 
salary for the intermediate teacher was $890.00 per year. The 
average salary for the elementary teacher was $810.00 per year. 
with New York, New Jersey and California paying the most. 

To any traveler in Ireland, the man in the street will say, that 
all his government officials get salaries altogether out of propor- 
tion to the resources of the country. Perhaps this fact in itself 
could be relegated to the category of a felix culpa, for, those who 
“instruct others unto justice,” and in all the branches that make 
for the “whole man,” even in archaic buildings are certainly 
worthy of a living wage. 

So therefore, to say “this beloved philomath who. . . teaches 
for a few shillings a week,” is simply to state something that has 
more poetry than fact. 


Bellflower, Calif. Mavrice P. Der. 





